






Father De Montfort's Originality 


A saint cannot be just as other men; he does not remain on 
the natural plane, for he is ever straining after the perfection 
of the Father in Heaven. And thus his constant progress 
towards God, a progress which will go on eternally, daily 
increases the distance between him and the earthbound 
soul. The saint astonishes average humanity, he shocks it 
until his efforts have modified its point of view. The saint is 
like nobody else; just because his time, his setting, his 
listeners, are farther from Heaven than he, because he looks 
beyond and makes light of custom and prejudice and 
contingency, while he leaves behind him this present time, 
to lead his brethren to that mysterious goal which only the 
prophet can descry. Even among genuine Christians he 
causes surprise; he makes use of them as it were for still 
bolder flights. The starting point was already on the heights, 
but his gaze is fixed on the summits. And this soul which 
asks its God "Whither shall I not ascend?" is without pride 
and without fear. But he baffles his contemporaries. 

Louis Grignion was such a soul - a fearless idealist, a 
forerunner, a prophet. God destined him to superhuman 
tasks and gave him a part to play which was to outlive him. 

For it was to cover the revival of Catholic France, the 
development of Marian theology, the discovery of the 
deepest and most abundant springs of the supernatural life. 
Like a statue upon the mountainside, Grignion would stand 
for the gaze of future generations, but to judge well of him 
we must step back a little, for seen close to, there is an 
abrupt forcefulness about him; he is like a giant whose 
proportions and outline we normal mortals cannot grasp at a 
glance, whose harmony escapes us. His teachers, his fellow- 



students, his colleagues, his superiors, all found him hard to 
understand; many of them would fain have silenced him, 
hidden him under a bushel, because he upset their sense of 
proportion, did not conform to their moral and aesthetic 
canon or fit into any classified category. Because his genius 
was exceptional, it seemed to them eccentric. He was at 
once too great and too simple for the eighteenth century. He 
did not fit into these trim French gardens, these seminary 
walks, the bishop's palace. He was most at home in the open 
air and in the wide field, and for his setting there must be 
waving cornfields, wide meadows, forest, rock and river, a 
praying crowd and church towers, rising as by magic from 
the depths of the valleys. He has the make-up of a Saint 
Vincent Ferrer, of a Savonarola - once we have got him into 
the right perspective, we realise it. 

He was a Breton and the father of the people of Vendee, that 
land of faith, energy and devotion, of the independent spirit 
and the obedient heart. Brittany meant to keep her special 
character; what did she care for the rest, for the fashion? 
Hers were personalities, ideas and ways which elsewhere 
were neglected. She resisted the powers that were, when 
they wounded her conscience or her pride. When Louis XIV 
gave laws to the rest of the world, an insurrection broke out 
at Rennes, for had not the king disregarded their privileges, 
scorned the remonstrances of the Estates of Brittany? And 
citizen and peasant took arms. The Due de Chaulnes was to 
quell them with great cruelty; thousands were hanged, 
martyred on the wheel, quartered; whole parishes destroyed. 
Quiet was reestablished but it was not the quiet of hatred or 
despair; the Breton pardoned his enemies and kept his faith 
in God. And Mme de Sevigne, who had been much alarmed, 
breathed once more and spoke of the hangings with 
philosophical calm. A century later came the Chouannerie, 
but no defeat could crush this stubborn race. Conquered 
they might be, but the war went on underneath with leaders 



whom no one could capture. The land seemed at rest, the 
peasant followed his plough, the smoke rose straight from 
the cottage chimney. But it was ill travelling for those who 
hailed from Paris; couriers disappeared, the mounted police 
fell into ambushes, the treasury was robbed. Brittany 
defended her beliefs and her priests, and Georges Cadoudal, 
the fierce giant and humble Christian, was a foe whom 
Bonaparte could not despise. 

The same soil gave birth to Cadoudal and Grignion. We can 
picture them on the roads of a dream Brittany, walking side 
by side, in step, tireless, bare-headed, dusty, bearing 
burdens for the love of God and speaking of Him and His 
Holy Mother. 



Montfort-sur-Meu 


Louis-Marie Grignion De Montfort carried on his work as a 
missioner in Brittany and in the future Vendee during the 
last years of the reign of Louis XIV and the first months of 
the reign of Louis XV. He was born at Mont- fort-sur-Meu, 
then known as Montfort-la-Cane, on January 31, 1673. His 
birthplace was a quaint Breton town like that of many of the 
country gentry of the day; they were well-born and had the 
right to bear swords, but when they came to Rennes for the 
Estates of Brittany, it was astride one of their farm horses. 
Montfort once had fortifications of which there still remains 
the massive solitary tower overlooking the valley of the Meu. 
Its rows of houses have heavy rough-cast fronts of a mauve 
color. It is hardly a town despite its modern privileges, and 
its undeniable charm is its simple and rustic character - the 
charm of the calm waters of the Meu and the Garun, where 
the fish leap and the dragon-flies spin, and the lime trees 
gently drop their leaves; of orchards on the hill-side, of those 
little white caps with their broad strings, which fill the 
streets on Sunday when the bells call to Mass. 

The town owed its name of "la Cane" (duck) to a curious 
legend carved upon a Renaissance reredos. Each year, 
according to Breton legend, a mysterious mother duck, 
followed by her ducklings, entered the church and placed 
herself with her little ones on the altar of Saint Nicholas. 
Leaving one of them as an offering to the saint, she would 
then disappear with the others until the following year, and 
no one was ever able to find whence she came or whither 
she went. She thus fulfilled the vow of a maiden whom the 
saint had protected from the pursuit of a brutal seigneur. 

The farmyard too has its poetry and its supernatural quality; 



all God's creatures praise their Creator and at Montfort the 
duck enjoys a certain veneration. 

We like to think that Louis had his cradle in that clear air, 
under the sky golden as in a miniature. But in the 
seventeenth century the little town looked probably less 
countrified than now, for during the last two hundred years 
it has declined, It is just another of those little French towns 
left to bear witness to a great past, and for the sake of their 
historical tradition, from a kind of reverence, allowed a 
position superior to their importance. Thus they are saved 
from oblivion. 

They still have their gentry, but they are the victims of 
administrative centralisation and industrial civilisation and, 
save in Brittany, their individuality is lost. If they do not die, 
they go back to the soil. No longer upon the mall the 
professor and the magistrate will take the air; no local 
scholar will cherish in academic circles- the cult of his native 
town. And those who go thither do so for the sake of some 
hero of the past who had his beginnings there. 

For us, Montfort-sur-Meu is Father De Montfort. This humble 
priest, as a mark of his detachment from all earthly ties, did 
not wish to bear any name but that of his native town. Only 
so could he be the stranger, the foundling, the Breton tramp, 
who came indeed, not in quest of bread, but of souls. It was 
his dream, so to sink his own individuality that only Jesus 
Christ should be seen in him, Jesus who had made him His 
own through priestly unction, whom he would fain serve as a 
poor man and a preacher. 

But from beneath the borrowed name, the personality of the 
man stands out clearly, and Montfort, the poor priest, has 
made a town illustrious. From a distance his great statue is 



visible on the upper story of the tower built in the 
nineteenth century, overlooking all the plain. 



The Grignion Family 


His name was Grignion and he came of good stock. In the 
archives his father, Jean Baptiste, is described as a 
"gentleman," and we read of land which belonged to him as 
such. His mother, Jeanne Robert, was the daughter of a 
sheriff of Rennes. 

Jean Baptiste Grignion de la Bachelleraie, with a family pew 
in the church of Bois-Marquer at Iffendic, and treasurer of 
the trustees of Saint Jean at Montfort, was a typical Breton 
country gentleman, with a good name, plenty of children 
and no money. "He comes of a good and numerous family, 
badly off," we read in the letter which in 1701 Father 
Leschassier, Louis-Marie's director, wrote to Bishop Girard of 
Poitiers. There were eighteen children in the course of 
twenty years. The death of the first-born at five months was 
to make Louis the eldest. 

The Grignion family lived in the Rue de la Saulnerie, in a 
great two-storied house still to be seen. This was the street 
of the men of the law, solicitors, notaries and so on, a street 
which kept its own special character and ended in a wide 
shady walk, adjoining the town hall and the church. This 
corner of Montfort has not changed much since our hero's 
childhood. Close by was the Crown Court, whither Jean 
Baptiste Grignion went in his capacity of lawyer, for he also 
bore the title: "Crown lawyer of Montfort and the Parliament 
of Brittany." 

But there was not much business doing and it would not 
have been possible for the family to depend upon his fees. 
They lived mainly on farm produce, milk, butter, eggs, rye 
bread. Mother Andre, who had the Bachelleraie farm, and 
who was Louis's foster-mother, probably brought her master 



many a laden basket. The boy was accustomed to extreme 
frugality. He had not, like Saint Francis of Assisi, to part with 
wealth when the time came to espouse Poverty. 

With so many family claims, his father was much worried by 
his comparative poverty. He would seem to have been eager 
for gain, anxious for profitable business, preoccupied 
sometimes with earthly matters at the expense of heavenly 
ones, to judge from the warning contained in one of his son's 
letters of August, 1704. "My heavenly Father bids me beg 
my father not to touch pitch, for it will defile him; not to 
swallow earth, for it will choke him; not to inhale smoke, for 
it will stifle him." The children of many a hard-up country 
gentleman, many a poverty- stricken woodcutter, would 
have seen nothing out of the way in the story of Tom Thumb, 
with its insufficient bread for parents and brood; the children 
must fend for themselves in the forest. 

"From his youth up," we find Father Leschassier saying of his 
disciple, "he was, so to speak, left to Providence, although 
he had a father and mother, and he was for nearly ten years 
in Paris without receiving any help at all from them." And we 
shall see how Father De Montfort had to come to the help of 
one of his sisters, who without him would perhaps have died 
in the Paris streets. 

Those were hard, primitive, patriarchal days. The father was 
the head, respected and feared. When he raised his voice, 
everyone trembled. We are reminded of another Breton 
family at the end of the following century, that of the 
Chateaubriands at the manor of Combourg. Jean Baptiste 
Grignion was subject to rages, his wife to depression and 
tears. "The usual worries of married life," says Father de 
Cloriviere calmly; (he was to be one of the historians of 
Louis-Marie). And he adds that "this angelic boy," from the 
time when he was four or five years old, was wont to console 



his mother "by words so full of unction and so beyond all 
natural knowledge that he could have, that it seemed as if 
the Spirit of God Himself gave them to him." 

As he grew older, he too was to suffer from his father's 
violence. Father and son had similar natures: hot-blooded, 
athletic, hardy. One of Montfort's fellow-workers in his 
missions in Lower Poitou and the Aunis, Father des Bastieres, 
tells us that the holy man "could easily hold upon his knees 
a full barrel," and that one day he lifted a tombstone which 
two strong men could not raise from the ground. 

Physical strength which knows no obstacle is wont to break 
what resists it. Montfort owned to des Bastieres "that he had 
far more difficulty in conquering his hasty temper than all 
his other passions together, and that if God had intended 
him for the world, he would have been the terror of his day." 

But by the grace of God, Montfort was to be hard only upon 
himself. His energy was used to gain absolute self- control. 

He seems to have won this difficult victory quickly and never 
lost the benefit of it. We see him in his youth, attacked by 
his angry father at the family meal. Exclamations, furious 
questions, sarcasm were lost upon the lofty virtue of his 
eldest son and this exasperated Jean Baptiste; such calm 
heated his temper. There seemed only one way to end such 
vexatious scenes. ... for the youth to leave the table 
without a word. He would take refuge with Blain, a good 
friend of his. "So you have had no dinner," said the future 
canon, who was to understand saints so well, whether Jean 
Baptiste de la Salle, or Grignion De Montfort, to win their 
hearts and their confidence, but who personally had not 
much use for asceticism. He would want to order lunch for 
his guest, but Louis Grignion refused; fasting would calm his 
quivering nerves and atone in the eyes of God for his 
father's unjust anger. 



But he was not afraid of this anger if he thought the rights of 
Christian morality in danger. Never would any human 
considerations prevent Montfort from fighting for God. He 
would charge his adversary like a Knight of the Round Table, 
all alone though he might be, without fear of mockery, 
blame or derision. Once at Bois-Marquer the enemy was 
represented by a book with indecent illustrations which M. 
Grignion had in his library. The father saw nothing in them, 
for he had not his son's strangely sensitive conscience. The 
latter was roused; such a book was like the devil in a 
Christian house, "seeking whom he may devour." Louis 
seized it, tore it up and threw it in the fire. His friend Blain 
saw him just after this feat. Louis was not without fear of the 
consequences of his action, but he accepted them all as a 
penance, "satisfied" like another Polyeucte. 

To give a true picture of the Grignion home, we must lay 
stress upon its disadvantages. We should not understand 
certain aspects of Father De Montfort's character if we had 
not seen him in the simplicity, poverty and hardship of his 
childhood home. But we must not paint too dark a picture. 

Its shadows are human shadows; the light of a genuine faith 
shines among them 1 . These Bretons pray fervently, give 
alms, bring up their children as best they can. We shall find 
Louis-Marie writing to his mother: "I owe a great deal to you 
and to my father for having brought me into the world and 
taught me the fear of God and for helping me in countless 
ways." Mme Grignion deserved all her son's love; an austere 
love which became more and more supernatural as the heart 
of the priest grew in saintliness, purified at last in such a 
way that, as Montfort says, "there was nothing of flesh and 
blood in it." This may sound hard; and still more so other 
passages from the same letter. "It is necessary, it is very 
good for you to be even destitute, if the contempt and 
desertion of all and death in life are the will of the great 
God." And further on: "No one knows the secrets of which I 



speak [those of Wisdom and the Cross] or at least very few; 
you will know them in eternity, if you have the good fortune 
to be saved, for that, who knows? Therefore tremble and 
love the more." 

But the son here was the preacher who knew his audience 
well and that it could bear grim truth. He used to say: 
"Prepare for death which ever follows at your heels, suffer 
tribulation as a Christian should," and he would add 
presently: "As indeed you do." He had seen his mother's 
admirable patience put to the test for many years. He 
commended her eternal salvation to Jesus and to Mary every 
day. He had little doubt of it. His admonitions were the 
repetition, the amplified echo of the lessons once received 
at the knees of the pious woman. He had been taught a 
straightforward, uncompromising faith. 

All the same, this letter of August 28, 1704, of such 
psychological importance, where the Grignion family are 
concerned, remains from beginning to end a specimen of 
astonishing severity. His parents had certainly complained of 
the silence in which Louis-Marie wrapped himself. "You are 
forgetting us and your brothers and sisters. Do you think you 
owe us and them nothing? You are the eldest - instead of 
living like a homeless beggar, you should get some 
preferment in the Church which would enable you to help 
the younger ones and us, in our old age." Such must have 
been in substance their reproach. 

And the man who answered it was one who, vested with a 
special mission, had left all to follow Christ. 

"Do not worry about my brothers and sisters. I have done for 
them what God has asked of me in the past, and now I have 
no temporal goods to make over to them, as I am the poorest 
of the poor. I commend them and all my family to the hands 



of Him who created them. Consider me as one who has left 
this world; I have nothing more to do with the family in 
which Our Lord placed me." 



Louise-Guyonne and Her Brother 


But reading between the lines, there is affection. He had 
never failed in good example and kind services and he knew 
it. While he defends himself against his mother's reproaches, 
he is probably thinking of the journey to Paris from Poitiers 
in 1702 on behalf of his sister Louise-Guyonne and also of 
his childhood love for her, when he had taken her to church, 
and tempted her to pray by giving her little presents, and 
quaintly lectured her: "My dear sister, you will be so 
beautiful and every one will love you if you will only do your 
best to love God." 

His correspondence with this sister Louise, who became a 
nun of the Blessed Sacrament at Rambervillers, is marked by 
a tenderness and intimacy which quite reassure us. When 
she was still in Paris, in the community of Saint Joseph, he 
wrote to her: 

"My dear Sister in Jesus Christ. . . though my body is far 
from you, my heart is not, because your heart is near Jesus 
Christ and His holy Mother and you are the daughter of that 
divine Providence whose child I also am. . . . God would have 
you detached from everything that is not Himself, perhaps 
utterly abandoned by all. But do not grieve, rejoice, 
Handmaid and Spouse of Jesus Christ, if only you are like 
your Master and your Spouse. Jesus was poor, Jesus was 
abandoned, Jesus was despised and rejected like an outcast. 
Happy, a thousand times happy should Louise Grignion be, if 
she is poor in spirit, if she is abandoned, despised, rejected, 
as the meanest thing in the House of Saint Joseph. Seek first 
the Kingdom of God and His righteousness and all the rest 
will be added to you. If you do your part, God Who is faithful 
will do His; that is, if you serve God and His Blessed Mother 



faithfully, you will never lack for anything in this world or 
the next; you will not even lack your priest-brother, who has 
been, is and will be, all yours in his sacrifices, that you may 
be all Christ's in yours. I greet your good Guardian Angel." 

Two years afterwards, when Louise belonged to that 
contemplative Order whose special purpose is prayer and 
expiation in the presence of the Blessed Sacrament, we find 
Louis hoping "that the altar would see her more often than 
her bed or the table." And with the desire to share in his 
sister's merits he calls her with theological correctness and 
subtlety: "My dear supplement!" 

He insists on this thought in 1704, when she was about to 
take her vows. "After having congratulated you, am I not 
right in congratulating myself, if not as your brother, at least 
as your priest? For what a joy, what a boon for me to have 
my other half repairing for me, by loving sacrifices, the 
outrages which I, alas! have so often committed against the 
good Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament!" 

In this way he opens his heart to this nun in his excessive 
and sincere humility. In a letter of August 15, 1713, the 
brother lets himself go and paints a touching and faithful 
picture of his life. "An ant-heap of sins and sinners whom I 
am attacking leaves me no rest. I am always on the watch, 
always on thorns and flints. I am like a ball in a game of 
tennis. No sooner has it been thrown to one side, than it is 
thrown to the other by means of a hard blow. This is the lot 
of a poor sinner: it has been mine, without pause or rest, 
since I left Saint Sulpice thirteen years ago." 

Louise-Guyonne wears the reflection of her brother's halo. 
She was to survive Father De Montfort until 1750, practising 
the same virtues of renunciation, of penance, of joy, in the 
midst of crosses. That the Grignion family should have 



simultaneously produced two such wonderful souls speaks 
volumes for their Christianity. Two other sons and two other 
daughters devoted themselves to God. Louis-Marie was to 
visit his Benedictine sister at Fontevrault, and to "mystify" 
one day in his characteristic fashion the brother who had 
become a Dominican. This monk was, in 1706, in charge of 
the sacristy at the Dinan convent. Father De Montfort came 
to the town at that time to catechise the people and the 
garrison. One morning he decided to say his Mass at the 
convent. On entering the sacristy he recognised his brother, 
who did not recognise him. Louis had been away from home 
for fifteen years; he wore a shabby cassock, clumsy shoes, 
looked poor and was not expected. They only knew two 
things about him at the convent: he was one of the priests of 
the mission and he had permission to say Mass. He applied 
to the Father sacristan without any preliminary compliment: 
"Dear Brother, please give me vestments for Holy Mass." To 
address an imposing Dominican, with several years of 
priesthood to his credit and the head of the sacristy, as 
merely "Brother" was a mortal offense. With a supercilious 
air, he was handed the shabbiest vestments "and two bits of 
candle as long as your finger." Montfort was accustomed to 
such humiliations and they delighted him. An hour later he 
went to give a cordial greeting to his offended junior. 

This is the saint's family setting as furnished to us by the 
anecdotes and papers which his first biographers collected. 
The name of Grignion was carried on by Jean Baptiste, the 
brother and godson of Louis-Marie. By the nineteenth 
century it had disappeared. But their blood and their 
tradition were perpetuated in several Breton families whose 
members have belonged to the law, the magistrature, to 
literature and to the army. 



Jesuits and Sulpicians; The Childhood 
of Louis 


Of course we would not claim to explain the whole soul of 
Louis Grignion by his setting and his century. Saints, of all 
men, cannot be dealt with in this way. And in our saint, from 
the very first, we find something that cannot be analysed, a 
splendor of soul, a mark of divine election, a clear link 
between man and God, outside all earthly ties. Young 
Grignion fitted easily into the frame of the earliest 
conceptions of sainthood. Even in the cradle he seemed 
perfect. Innocence, kindness, piety, zeal, unselfishness, all 
these virtues which later on he was to practise to a heroic 
degree and to preach tirelessly, those who knew him agree 
in granting to his first years. His maternal uncle, Alain 
Robert des Viseulles, his friend Canon Blain, declare it. "He 
showed," says Father Robert, "such a horror of vice and such 
an inclination to virtue, that you would have thought him 
immune from Adam's sin; he did not feel the corrupt side of 
our nature. None of those things which amuse the young 
and charm the mature, seemed able to touch his heart; all 
his tastes were supernatural; those words god alone, which 
since have become so familiar, seemed even then written 
upon his heart; his actions, his words, breathed nothing else. 
For him, there was no sweeter pleasure than prayer. Never 
did he find the time spent in church too long. You could see 
him there for hours on his knees." 

"His whole childhood," says Father Blain, "was spent in the 
most wonderful innocence; he knew so little of what may 
tarnish purity that when I was speaking to him one day of 
temptations against that virtue, he told me that he did not 
know what they were. With him to realise perfection was to 
conceive the most ardent desire for it. Virtue, at its most 



heroic and sublime, seemed natural to him, so much did 
grace prevail." 

We cannot set aside these witnesses. They had the 
confidence of Louis Grignion. They lived in his company. 

They were enlightened, alert, full of theological and moral 
knowledge. 

The old chroniclers of the saints were not always wrong - 
there are saints who from their baptism have been such. This 
does not prevent them from growing in wisdom as did the 
sacred Humanity. Divinity alone is sainthood, definite and 
unchangeable. To be sure, these privileged ones, these 
predestinate in a visible manner, these spotless robes, these 
penitents who need not penance, frighten us and are 
beyond imitation. But we must not think them unreal and 
unnatural. They are tire salt of the earth. God reserves them 
for times when corruption is invading even the Church and 
its springs are in danger of poison. 

In them, original sin has lost its power, the laws of heredity 
are suspended. Virginal in body and soul, desire and 
thought, they come to us from on high and from a great way 
off, like copies saved, as by a miracle, of a first edition of the 
world. They are the reflections, the pictures - very imperfect 
but very like - of her who was born from the first according 
to the plan of the Creator, around whom and for whom 
creation lives and moves, who may be called the link 
between God and everything that lives by him. They are the 
ambassadors, the apostles, the sons of the Immaculate. 

Such names cannot be refused to Father De Montfort. He 
was born to announce the reign of Mary. Wherever he 
passed, his name was always connected with that of the 
Queen. He himself, very early, wished it to be so. It was at 
his confirmation, to stress his new character of "a perfect 



Christian," that he chose his virginal Christian name. He 
used it all his life, generally signing: "Louis- Marie De 
Montfort, the unworthy slave of Jesus and Mary." 

This is how our hero has come down to us. But let us return 
to his story and place this mysterious boy among the facts of 
life. On his way through the streets of his native town he 
would greet the statues of the Virgin, everywhere on the 
walls. His first lessons were at the parish school of Saint 
Nicholas. He was very intelligent, with a good memory, 
quick imagination and easy speech. He was no trouble to his 
teachers and delighted them with his punctual and ready 
obedience. He was not without initiative; his undertakings 
were always decided by God and his conscience. Between 
his resolve and the carrying out of that resolve, there was no 
room for "What will people say?" But Louis's originality 
never shocked those who knew him well. And he was very 
farfrom wishing to be singular. He thought it quite simple to 
keep to the letter of the Gospels. As he was amusing and 
obliging, his companions would listen good-naturedly to his 
little sermons and pious readings. 

In that humble school of Saint Nicholas, in that church of 
Saint John (sad to say, not a trace of it remains), where he 
had been baptised and had made his first communion, the 
sanctity of Louis-Marie found a safe enclosure, a favorable 
atmosphere. 

But its substantial food and definite form were to be found 
elsewhere. For seven years Grignion was to be the pupil of 
the Jesuits at Rennes, and for seven years after that the 
disciple of the Sulpicians in Paris. 



The Jesuits of Rennes 


In 1686, Jean Baptiste, with high hopes of his son's good 
intelligence, told him that he was to have a complete course 
of study at the school of Saint Thomas. This was a model of 
secondary teaching managed by the Jesuits: four thousand 
pupils attended it, lodging in the town and taking its classes 
of Latin, Greek, rhetoric and logic. The curriculum closed 
with lessons in theology. 

The new arrival was lodged with his uncle, a priest in charge 
of the parish of Saint-Sauveur. Then in 1690 the whole 
Grignion family came to live in Rennes. The lawyer father, 
whose clients were few and far between, thought it would be 
an economy to make his home where his children would 
have their education. 

The Breton capital became the second home of our saint. 

The town has a proud and solemn air, with its priests, its 
magistrates, its nobles, its lordly mansions, its ancient 
houses, its churches and its convents with, at its centre, that 
fine House of the Parliament of Brittany which Salomon de 
Brosse built. Louis, who loved the country, was to suffer from 
living among walls; to detect under an austere and 
somewhat frowning exterior much pride, and a spirit of 
caste, formalism, cavilling and jobbery, which were in 
complete opposition to his devout soul. But his devotion was 
to find the churches of Saint- Germain, Saint-Etienne, Saint- 
Sauveur, of Our Lady of Peace, of Miracles and of the 
Annunciation. From his childhood he had shown skill in 
modelling and painting, and this artistic turn was indulged 
here; we find him asking the advice of a master of 
modelling. 



But what he was to owe especially to Rennes and to the 
Jesuits, his teachers, was a liberal humanistic education. 
Father De Montfort, the people's preacher, the apostle of the 
peasants of the West, was brought up on Cicero and Virgil as 
well as on the Holy Scriptures. He had written Latin verse 
before he composed those artless hymns of which we shall 
speak later on, and which in their turn show a rare fund of 
words, and a thorough knowledge of the rules of French 
poetry. In prose, he was often to be worthy of the great 
classics: at times the provincial is revealed by a certain 
wordiness, a colloquialism; his imagination is not always free 
from dross. It was like a lava in which Biblical reminiscences, 
quotations from the sacred texts, and vivid personal 
experience were seething. But the whole was influenced by 
the power and majesty of the seventeenth century. His 
language is rich, his sentences balanced. We feel that the 
author had been accustomed all his youth to the study of 
style, to oratorical jousts, that he was a grammarian, a 
rhetorician, a logician, who was afterwards to go on to 
theology. 

Two influences seem to have been predominant: that of 
Father Gilbert and that of Father Descartes, and they were 
both religious and intellectual. Father Descartes, the nephew 
of the philosopher and the grandson of Joachim Descartes, 
parliamentary advocate at Rennes, was Louis Grignion's 
director. He was a psychologist and a mystic. In his old age 
he wrote a little treatise entitled The Palace of the Divine 
Love, and he had, says Cloriviere, "the grace of guiding souls 
to the utmost perfection." 

While he was a notable professor of rhetoric, Father Gilbert 
aspired to apostleship and to martyrdom. As to the latter, a 
fair number of his pupils gave him a foretaste of it. The good 
Father was not a disciplinarian. The hum of voices rose and 
fell, there was whispering, books were dropped, and 



exclamations, laughter, and impertinence were the means 
by which the unruly ones showed their kind master that he 
could not "master" them. Father Gilbert took refuge in heroic 
patience; his lesson went on, punctuated by noise, which 
yet left it what it was, a fine thing. He would mingle pious 
exhortations with his comments upon the profane writers. 
Louis missed nothing. This master who longed to be a 
missionary, and who, his prayer heard at last, was rapidly to 
exhaust his strength in distant lands, doubtless roused in his 
attentive pupil the vocation of apostleship. Montfort always 
remained faithful to his Jesuit teachers. And the Jesuits 
never repudiated him, even at a time when the French 
clergy showed him hostility and persecution; they welcomed 
him to their houses, supported him by their advice, helped 
him in his missions. His manners, his methods were very 
different from theirs; it would have seemed to them a 
strange and impossible thing to enroll him among their 
number. But they venerated his sanctity; they recognised in 
his teaching the Gospel itself, freed from all worldly and 
political alloy - eternal Catholicism, with all the wealth of its 
dogma, all the armory of its practice and its discipline. 

But it was not in the sumptuous chapel, which with its 
reredos and its pulpit, its memories, its emblems and 
mottoes of the Society of Jesus, is now the parish church of 
All Saints, that Louis kept his piety. A chaplain of the general 
hospital, Father Bellier, used to gather weekly in his house a 
group of students for religious discussion. Louis Grignion 
belonged to this gathering. On holidays, Father Bellier would 
send these young fellows to the hospital or to that of the 
incurables, there to wait upon the sick and the old, to read 
to them during meals and question them afterwards. And so 
there were planted in this pure chivalrous heart the seeds of 
that eager love of poverty, even in its most revolting forms. 



To comfort human distress, to announce the kingdom of God, 
these were to be his two ambitions. When he could not 
preach, he devoted himself entirely to the poor. He was 
never to neglect the poor in the most difficult and most 
wonderful hours of his apostleship. 

To preach the Gospel to the poor: in that short phrase we 
have the mission of a Vincent de Paul, a Jean Baptiste de la 
Salle, a Louis-Marie De Montfort. They came first to the 
humble and the poor as their Master Christ had done. They 
came first to the people, who for all the glorious reign had 
been left in the darkness of ignorance and distress. 

Hospitals, schools, the training of really pastoral priests, 
missions in the country districts - all such charitable work 
was theirs. 

De Montfort tells us that he first realised his vocation during 
the year of his studies in philosophy, one day when he was 
praying in the chapel of the Carmelites. A miraculous statue 
of Our Blessed Lady was venerated there. And it was there 
he felt her presence; he would be a priest and teach men the 
power of their divine Mother. He might have prepared 
himself for the priesthood in Brittany and taken his place 
among the disciples and followers of Father Maunoir; at 
different times, Father Bellier had been one of them when 
travelling over the diocese of Saint Brieuc in company with 
Father Leuduger. The Breton people, who half a century 
before had recovered their faith in all its fullness, listened to 
the word of God. Father Leuduger, and the preachers whom 
he gathered round him, kept up this Christian fervor. One 
day, Father Grignion too would play his part in his native 
province. But he was called to a higher destiny. He was to be 
numbered among the great mystics of the French School. He 
wished to be the herald of devotion to Mary. Seven years 
were not to be too long to think out all the obligations and 
responsibilities which that would mean. They would not be 



too long for a thorough and prudent theological training, a 
minute asceticism, under those upon whose shoulders had 
fallen the mantle of Cardinal Berulle and Father de Condren, 
the sons of Father Olier, the Saint-Sulpicians. 



Louis-Marie Grignion at Saint Sulpice 


Montfort was not the kind of present Providence usually sent 
the Sulpicians. When they received him they might have 
sung the Te Deuvi, but with a stress upon the "Have mercy 
on us, O Lord, have mercy!" They thought the world of him 
and yet they were not sure of him. They ended by cold- 
shouldering him. Only when he was dead did a Sulpician, 
Father Grandet, hasten to write his biography. The Jesuits 
did not do so until the end of the eighteenth century (Father 
Picot de Cloriviere). There is no need now to prove that 
Montfort belongs by his devotion, his teaching, the 
conception of his priesthood, to the most authentic 
traditions of Saint Sulpice. 

Father Letourneau and Monsignor Crosnier have already 
done so. And before them, Canon Blain, himself a pupil of 
the disciples of Father Olier, had emphasised the 
fundamental agreement between his friend and his masters, 
whilst deploring the sad results of their estrangement. It 
must be granted that the Sulpicians had every excuse for 
misunderstanding Grignion. He arrived in 1693 in Paris with 
the appearance of a tramp - patched breeches, a ragged 
jacket, a shapeless hat upon his head, a stick in his hand 
and a knapsack on his back, such as you often see upon the 
highway in Brittany. And the rain had had its will with these 
poor clothes, which smelt of the stable and the barn. What 
did he mean by coming like that? 

Louis's departure for the capital had been decided under 
favorable circumstances. A lady of the parish of Saint 
Sulpice, Mile de Montigny, who was in touch with the 
Grignions of la Bachelleraie through a law-suit which had 
come before the Parliament of Rennes, had offered to pay for 



the young man's board at the seminary. Furnished with ten 
crowns and a second suit, Louis had been taken by his father 
and one of his brothers as far as the Cesson bridge, where he 
took leave of them and went his way alone, a brave pilgrim. 
His new coat went to the first beggar whom he met, his 
crowns to the next, and he changed clothes with the third. 
Then he knelt down on the stones and made a vow never to 
possess anything, to live upon Providence. He begged his 
bread, his night's shelter, while the dogs barked at him and 
the country folk repulsed him, but he was happy, for he was 
one of the poor of Jesus. 

Mile de Montigny was expecting a student, the son of a 
country gentleman, a pupil of the Jesuits. This stranger, who, 
before presenting himself to her, had spent the night in a 
stable, seemed very odd. She had to get him clothes and 
suitable necessities, and sent him, not to the seminary, but 
to a little community belonging to it, of which Father de la 
Barmondiere, a former pastor of Saint Sulpice, was the head. 
Some months later she gave up paying for the board of her 
protege; there was a famine and a particularly hard winter, 
and even the middle class were almost starving. But Father 
de la Barmondiere kept Louis Grignion: and the poor lad was 
able to lessen his benefactor's expenses with the money he 
earned by watching by the dead. 

In September, 1694, we find Louis-Marie writing to his uncle, 
Father des Viseulles: "Father de la Barmondiere, my director 
and superior, is dead and was buried last Sunday with the 
regret of the whole parish of Saint Sulpice and of all those 
who knew him. He lived and died a saint. He founded the 
seminary where I am, took me in for nothing and showed me 
much kindness. I do not know what will happen now, 
whether I shall stay or go. Whatever happens, I do not worry; 

I have a Father in Heaven Who will not fail me. He brought 
me here, and till now has made things possible, and will in 



His mercy continue to do so. Although I only deserve 
punishment for my sins, I do not cease to pray to God and to 
abandon myself to His Providence." This wonderful calm 
disconcerted some. Grignion was reproached with taking his 
share of a sad loss too lightly. But the saint never looked 
back; he did not shed a tear. The Sulpicians showed that 
they valued him; the "little community of scholars" of Father 
Boucher took him in. They were miserably lodged. As to the 
cooking, which the students did in turn, it upset the 
hardiest. Louis-Marie fell seriously ill. Fie was taken to the 
infirmary where they bled him, and he made a recovery 
which fell little short of a miracle. 

The gates of Saint Sulpice now opened wider. He was 
admitted to the Petit Seminaire of the Rue Ferou, which was 
run on the same lines as the Grand Seminaire close by: the 
price of the board was the only difference. The Sorbonne, for 
the majority of the Sulpician seminarists, remained the 
centre of theological studies, but not for Louis Grignion De 
Montfort. His superiors thought that his ways would shock 
that learned and solemn institution. It was all the better for 
the thought and the faith of the young man, for these 
developed in a free straightforward fashion, sheltered alike 
from Jansenism and Gallicanism. Alone in his cell he read 
with his enthusiastic intelligence the Fathers of the Church, 
the theologians of the Schools, the pious works of his time; 
those of Saint Francis de Sales, of Saint Jean Eudes, of 
Berulle, Olier, of the sainted Archdeacon of Evreux, Father 
Boudon. Saint Bernard was clearly one of his favorite 
authors. And thus on his own, with meditation and 
mortification, the preacher of the "divine Wisdom," the 
apostle of the Blessed Virgin, the conqueror of souls, the 
founder of communities, became clear about his vocation 
and made himself worthy of it. 



His fellow-students, who had doubted his knowledge, left off 
teasing him after a controversy in which he triumphed 
brilliantly. His undoubted piety influenced them greatly, and 
with the permission of his superiors he enrolled them in his 
association of the "slaves of Jesus in Mary." Jean Baptiste 
Blain, the comrade of his boyhood, came to Saint Sulpice at 
Louis's pressing invitation: "Leave thy father's house and go 
into a land which I will show thee." He founded his 
association after reading Father Boudon's book, and Father 
Tronson himself, the superior-general of Saint Sulpice, gave 
it strictly theological constitutions. 

A great admiration for his masters guided the Breton 
seminarist in all his ways. It was mainly of them that he was 
thinking when he thanked God for having allowed him to 
know the holiest men of his time. Father Jacques Bauhin, for 
the last two years of his life, had been Louis- Marie 
Grignion's director. He was a Calvinist convert who had 
become a notable Sulpician. Twenty-five years earlier, when 
preparing for the priesthood, he had taught the secret of 
holiness to Jean Baptiste de la Salle. Towards 1695 Father 
Tronson pointed him out to Bossuet as a model of obedience 
"such as had belonged to the best days of the Church." He 
had died to himself, practised the severest penance and the 
severest discretion. He had made of the gentle and delicate 
Canon of Rheims a spiritual athlete. The rugged, eager 
nature of Montfort did not recoil before humiliation, 
renunciation, penance. Fie even delighted in them, and bore 
without flinching with hair shirts, chains, disciplines. All his 
life he was to expiate the sins of others in his own blood. 
During his missions he kept with him a certain Brother 
Nicolas, whose business it was to beat him, and who was 
only allowed to be with him on that condition. These 
beatings preceded his sermons. As the missioner 
humorously declared: "The cock never crows so clearly as 
after a beating." 



This was not the language of Saint Sulpice. And if his 
directors had read this passage from a letter to Uncle Allain, 
in which he compares himself to "a snail in its shell, which as 
long as it is hidden in it, seems to be something, but when it 
comes out is but a snail," they would have wished his 
humility to express itself more suitably. 

Louis Grignion had the imaginative eye, the temperament of 
a painter and sculptor; all the pictures in his brain are in 
high relief. He puts them into action with extraordinary 
energy. If he meets a poor wretch covered with sores, with 
twisted limbs, he sees in him the Son of Man, bearing our 
miseries, bowed beneath our shame. And he throws himself 
at the feet of the poor wretch. He goes through the streets of 
Paris with his eyes half closed, looking neither at buildings 
nor people, his only greetings for statues of Our Lady, which 
he never misses. But his ears cannot so easily isolate 
themselves from the outer world. One day he hears a street 
singer; the song is licentious, coarse. What a long vista of 
temptations, mortal sins, eternal condemnations - a thick 
cloud, a black smoke which must be cleared away. We are 
reminded of the boy who destroyed his father's bad book, 
but he has a little more tact now. Though he only lives upon 
alms, he buys up all the copies he can of the evil song and 
tears them up in front of the singer. 

He lived in a contemplation so profound and so interior, that 
it made him forget or neglect the ordinary customs of 
society, and prevented him from giving his actions the 
normal rhythm of the world. He was "singular" without 
intending it, as he was to own one day to Father Blain. We 
shall see him later on, motionless, in the most profound 
recollection, "upon a malodorous dung-heap." He walked the 
streets and roads bareheaded, "out of respect for the 
presence of God," and his contemporaries were more 
shocked than we can imagine that he should tuck his hat 



under his arm. When he entered a house, before greeting his 
host, he would kneel down on the threshold and recite the 
liturgical prayer: "Visit, we beseech Thee, 0 Lord, this 
habitation." If he accompanied a friend to the house of 
another whom he did not know personally, he would wait in 
prayer at the door or on the first step of the staircase. His 
manners abashed even his intimate friends. Once when 
Blain came to see him, Grignion left him after the first words 
of greeting, brusquely, without a word. Was he angry with 
him? Louis was too charitable for that. Besides, there had 
been a smile upon his face. As a matter of fact he never 
meant to hurt his friend; but it was his intention to deprive 
himself of the pleasure of a pleasant conversation! 

Although not lacking in wit, memory or eloquence, he 
preferred to keep silence. He would only open his lips to 
speak of things divine. His comrades complained of it. Did 
not human nature need relaxation? And the daily recreation 
was not meant to be a meditation aloud or a sermon in 
dialogue. Reproved by his superiors, Grignion promised to 
amend. In what way this was done, we are told by Father 
Picot de la Cloriviere; the anecdote is particularly 
entertaining as related by this holy Jesuit: "Fearing to fail in 
obedience Louis Grignion set to work to store his memory 
with anecdotes and amusing stories, to be related 
afterwards at recreation; he even made a little collection of 
them. But all his efforts were useless; anything of this kind 
lost its effect on his lips. . . . His imagination, otherwise so 
brilliant and generous, could lend no charm to this kind of 
discourse. And we could hardly help smiling when we heard 
him relate in his pious way things which in themselves were 
very funny." 

Practical jokes too were played upon him: even amongst the 
seminarists there were those who could not resist giving a 
push or a cuff to Louis Grignion, when they saw his bent 



head and downcast eyes, "only to make him raise his head." 
And they did not know whether to admire or to mock, when 
they knew that their comrade had cut his stockings from 
heel to toe, so that his feet might suffer the immediate 
contact of the shoe. 

The attitude of Father Leschassier and Father Brenier was 
different. 

The heads of Saint Sulpice were not amused. They watched 
their pupil with perplexity and anxiety. True, he was 
punctual, methodical, obedient; he worked hard, he was 
good at theology. In company with Father de Flamanville, he 
had, as catechist to the parish, given some remarkable 
lessons. His piety was angelic, and this they could only 
approve; in the church of Saint Sulpice he loved to deck the 
chapel of the Blessed Virgin, which was his office, and to 
give to the ceremonies which took place there the happiest 
order, harmony and magnificence. Fie drew up a little 
manual about this which was approved. One year he was 
thought worthy to represent the seminary at the feet of Our 
Lady of Chartres. He made this pilgrimage with Father 
Bardon, pausing on the way to preach to the peasants who 
were getting in their harvest. He spent a whole day in 
making acts of thanksgiving in the crypt. 

His habit of greeting every event with a "Blessed be God!" 
was also an echo of Saint Sulpice. This ejaculatory prayer 
was equally familiar to Father de la Salle, another son of 
Father Olier, a son whom the children of this same father 
often caused to suffer, but of whose virtue they never 
doubted. 

To everything, I say 
Blessed be God! 



Let it be what it may, 

Blessed be God! 

If it is all to lose, 

Blessed be God! 

Nor my career to choose, 

Blessed be God! 

Let the world call me clever, 

Blessed be God! 

Or useless ever, 

Blessed be God! 

Let Heaven smile or frown, 

Blessed be God! 

The Father judge or crown, 

Blessed be God! 

There was no harm in the young Breton rhyming his prayers 
or writing hymns about dogma and morality, and the 
sermons of his teachers, which first had been carefully 
analysed. A Sulpician might, without lack of suitability, 
amuse himself in this way. But why must his conduct be so 
strange? Why these manners and ways which only caused 
ridicule and compromised priestly dignity? Why these 
impulsive gestures, this too eager speech? Was it not 
perhaps the mark of a false mysticism founded on pride, 
excessive individualism, something perhaps fundamentally 
wrong? The only thing would be to test this student 
severely, and thus either reveal his sanctity, or unmask his 
hypocrisy, show up his want of balance. 

At the request of Father Leschassier, who had become Louis 
Grignion's confessor, Father Brenier, the superior of the Petit 
Seminaire, consented to take the patient in hand. A regular 
psychological inquisition followed. Constant severities, 



reprimands in public, unfavorable interpretations of all he 
said and did - nothing was neglected that could force an 
avowal, draw a cry for mercy from the most innocent pride. 
Such a system, applied to a less heroic soul, would doubtless 
have produced terrible results, but the Sulpicians felt that 
they had to do with an extraordinary case. This alone can 
explain their ruthless proceedings. According to Father de 
Cloriviere: "M. Grignion's pious air was only affectation, his 
conversation was beneath contempt; his silence, stupidity; 
his meditations, illusion; his zeal, the result of his 
temperament; his acts of gentleness and humility but means 
to attract the esteem of others." 

But his gentleness was not belied. His humility accepted the 
most wounding insults; through all these trials the 
suspected seminarian showed a calm face, an even temper, 
an unfailing docility. They had to admit his virtue which 
could only come from God. "God has given him many graces 
to which he has corresponded faithfully," Father Leschassier 
was to write in 1701. They saw Father de la Chetardie, who 
had been pastor of the parish since 1696 and was a man of 
note and clear judgment, rise before Louis Grignion and 
make him a deep bow every time the young man entered 
the sacristy. The presence of this student at the Petit 
Seminaire of the Rue Ferou was an honor and a blessing for 
its professors. Oh! if he could only be holy in a more normal 
fashion! If he could only conform to the ordinary rules, be 
prudent, discreet, solemn, polite even to excess, reserved, 
even a little stilted, in his language and attitude; in a word, 
answer outwardly to the ideal of a Sulpician ecclesiastic - 
then he would indeed be a priest after Our Lord's own heart 
and a recruit for the company of Father Olierl Henceforth, 
the desire of Father Leschassier, of Father Brenier, of Father 
de la Chetardie, was to keep this strange Breton among 
them, but to strip him of his strangeness. They would take 
their time over it and would not urge their pupil to take 



Orders in a hurry. He was very hardworking, zealous in 
helping and teaching the poor, but he was quite 
inexperienced. He was striving after perfection with 
admirable courage, but by paths so special and so abrupt 
that he disconcerted many and was not likely to be an 
example. For a long time yet he would need a guide, if not 
for the spiritual life, at least for daily realities, on this earth 
where we are destined to walk. When one day he was to ask 
leave to go to Canada, where the Sulpicians for half a 
century had been doing wonderful work, Father Leschassier 
was to answer, with the suggestion of a smile, that he would 
lose himself in the forest while he looked for savages. 

It was not possible to reshape Montfort. He was as God made 
him. He had in common with Saint Sulpice and to a superior 
degree, virtue, learning, talent. Father Olier, Father Tronson, 
Father Bauhin and the rest might call him their spiritual 
brother, but he could only rise to his full stature by leaving 
them. He could only accomplish his mission and develop his 
sanctity in an independence, in a solitude, in an uncertainty, 
where all that was strange in his manners and temperament 
would become normal. Montfort was to bear his witness in 
words and sufferings, to carry his rosary through town and 
country, his stick surmounted by the cross, with his striking 
face that could never be forgotten - the great aquiline nose, 
the wide mouth, the fiery glance in the long oval face. He 
was physically indefatigable and had a powerful voice. His 
triumph was to be won at the cost of insult, 
misunderstanding, persecution. He had the make-up of an 
apostle and a martyr, the double gifts of conqueror and 
organiser. This his masters had not foreseen. When after 
having scanned and searched and pierced this soul they 
came upon rock, they gave it up. And they were wise. But 
unfortunately a too human resentment remained. He who 
works not for himself but for the society of which he is a 
member, for his country, for his community, sometimes 



gives free play to feelings which he would check and 
condemn if his personal interest were at stake. A 
disappointed hope translates itself into bitter words, 
discourteous hostile gestures. We can no longer suffer the 
presence of the one whom we had wished to attach to 
ourselves for good. And we lend a willing ear to remarks 
which belittle and distort him. 

Father Leschassier was to grow impatient with the 
faithfulness of Louis Grignion, to bid him at last go, that he 
need no longer have the care of his conscience. And when 
Jean Baptiste Blain was to tell him later on of the heroic and 
wonderful life of Father De Montfort, the Sulpician made an 
answer beneath whose sincere humility there lingered a 
prejudice: "You see I do not know a saint when I see one." 
And so Saint Sulpice did not think it well to give Father 
Grandet, Montfort's first biographer, the correspondence of 
the sainted missioner and his director. Only one letter was to 
figure in the proceedings for beatification. And it was only in 
1861 that Father Querard, a diligent and persistent enquirer, 
procured a copy of the whole. 

Father Brenier and Father de la Chetardie showed no 
hesitation or consideration when the time came to break off 
relations. Once Grignion had left them, it was enough for 
them to hear the complaints and criticisms of his first foes, 
the priests of Nantes and Poitiers, tainted more or less by 
Jansenism. They forgot the obedience and the piety of the 
former seminarist; they only remembered his eccentricities. 
Father Brenier at Angers in 1702, Father de la Chetardie at 
Issy in 1703, refused to receive him. He was counting on 
their moral and material assistance. They drove him away 
without a word or a bit of bread. At Angers, Grignion had a 
moment of terrible bitterness. "Is this how they receive a 
priest?" The following year, he had so much got the better of 



nature, was so near to his Saviour in His agony, that his 
farewell to Saint Sulpice was made in a great calm. 



Painful Preparation for His Task, 
Prologue and Setting 

On June 5, 1700, during the Ember days of Pentecost, Louis- 
Marie Grignion was ordained a priest by the Most Rev. Jean- 
Hervieu Bazan de Flamanville, his former companion of the 
catechism lessons at Saint Sulpice, now Bishop of Perpignan, 
and furnished for the occasion with a special faculty by the 
Archbishop of Paris. He said his first Mass at the altar of Our 
Lady in that chapel which he had decked with so much love, 
and Father Blain said his face was that of an angel. 

But he had to come down to earth. What was his career 
going to be? For the moment he had accepted a very 
modest living that he might be able to pay part of his board 
in the Rue Ferou. He did not intend to keep it nor to take 
others, for his vow was to live on the grace of God. 
Henceforward he thought of missions; he wanted to join 
Father Leuduger of Saint Brieuc, a great missioner and a 
man of wide experience. Then the poor attracted him; and 
he thought of going to Rennes to the hospital and Father 
Bellier. But he would decide nothing on his own. The divine 
will must be shown through the oracle of Father Leschassier. 
The young priest was to belong for two years more to this 
director, whom he worried with so much innocence and 
good-will. 

It was now that the Sulpicians thought it might be well to 
keep him under their eye. They would not say anything 
definite but determined to "try" Grignion in a community at 
Nantes which was in close touch with Saint Sulpice. 

His special gift and real vocation would thus be made clear. 
This seemed the best thing to do. 



But as a matter of fact, our hero was already glimpsing his 
true destiny. The names of Father Leuduger and Father 
Bellier, in his letter, are significant. But the paths by which 
he was to be led to his goal were still hidden. Fie was to seek 
them for six years, amid hindrances and trials. The different 
stages were to seem as inconsequent as they were painful. 
There is nothing of the classical tragedy in the life of Father 
De Montfort; rather is it a medieval mystery, with a thousand 
characters, and no unity of place, time or action. At first, we 
have temporary settings, disconnected scenes, more or less 
simultaneous; at Nantes, at Poitiers, at Paris, at the hospital 
and the convent, among the solitaries, in churches and in 
public squares. There are rapid episodes through which 
sweep majestic figures, such as that of Mme de Montespan 
and Cardinal de Noailles. The chorus is made up of beggars, 
sick folk, the poorer townsmen. Around a cross is gathered a 
strange and touching battalion of the lame and the 
deformed, and she who leads them is blind. A young nun, 
dressed in gray serge, the only one of a new community, 
comes suddenly upon the stage to tell us that ten years 
hence her part will be played. Prophecies, miracles and 
pictures of the Golden Legend float through the action of the 
drama, the excitement of the play. A shadow falls upon the 
theatre: the heavy wings of Satan hover between God and 
the saint. The devil here is a reality very close to us; when 
he is not actually tormenting our Job, he stirs up against him 
tiresome friends and implacable enemies. Night falls: the 
hero seems conquered, abandoned. He has been silenced, 
exiled. But he does not admit defeat; he sends a message of 
hope to his faithful ones, and he goes forth to meet the 
dawn. When he comes back there will be light. After his 
pilgrimage to Italy we shall have the explanation of this 
somewhat confused prologue; we shall understand that all 
the themes of a perfect symphony were suggested and 
prepared in it. No undertaking dies, no effort is useless, and 
uncertainty gives place to definite purpose. The dash to 



victory will be all the more rapid for these slow beginnings. 
The victory is difficult and costly but decisive. Death, far 
from interrupting it, seals it. At thirty-three, Montfort, 
unknown, opposed, tossed hither and thither, was only on 
the threshold of his task. When he died ten years later, he 
had evangelised the provinces of the West, had written his 
mystical treatises, the rule of his religious foundations, and 
left to a few chosen souls, indeed to the whole world, an 
inheritance whose wealth as we grow to its knowledge 
remains inexhaustible. Is it necessary, after so many other 
chronicles, to follow the exact course and detail of events? 
We would only note the essential features, and first the 
dates between which the apostolate of Father De Montfort 
lay, 1700-1716. It was the period of the revival of Jansenism. 
In 1701 everyone was reading the pamphlet of a "Case of 
Conscience": Can a confessor absolve an ecclesiastic who 
declares his condemnation of the famous "five proposals," 
but who, as regards the responsibility of Jansenius for them, 
thinks a "respectful silence" sufficient? The crucial question 
which had roused opinions in 1654 was once more to the 
fore. Pope Clement XI censured the "Case of Conscience" in 
February, 1703. In the following May the Royal Government 
seized the papers of Father Quesnel, a Jansenist Oratorian. 
The bull "Vineam Domini," condemning the "respectful 
silence," followed in July, 1705; the decree dissolving the 
monastery of Port Royal des Champs in February, 1707. In 
1710, the very year which saw the total destruction of the 
Jansenist sanctuary, the Bishop of La Rochelle, the Most Rev. 
Etienne de Champflour, and the Bishop of Lu~on, the Most 
Rev. Francois de Lescure, in company with Fenelon, formally 
attacked Quesnel. A conflict arose between them and the 
Archbishop of Paris, Noailles, who took the side of the 
Oratorian; and the Duke of Burgundy was appointed arbiter. 
At last in September, 1713, appeared the bull "Unigenitus 
Dei Filius" as the result of a request made by Louis XIV to 
Innocent XII. One hundred and one proposals taken from the 



Reflexions Morales of Father Quesnel were condemned. But 
the Jansenists appealed to a Council. They found support in 
the Gallican party, who were anxious to maintain in despite 
of Rome "the liberties" of the French Church and kingdom. 
They did not go as far as formal schism, but their heresy was 
declared and open; still, for a century or so this subtle 
poison was in French Catholic blood. It weakened souls 
strangely. The sacramental food was only rarely obtainable 
for many, and after roundabout proceedings. Others, weary 
of theological strife, turned their backs on dogma, and 
contented themselves with the morality of Christianity; but 
of this same morality they put aside anything which 
conflicted at all violently with human passions: such men 
were ready for the teaching of the "philosophers." 

In the ecclesiastical hierarchy, Jansenism had a strong 
footing which enabled her to check her enemies and take 
reprisals. The zeal of the priesthood grew cold and numb. 
The sect watched or condemned as dangerous innovations, 
as sacrilegious boldness, those devotions most likely to stir 
up the faith: the cult of the Sacred Fleart, of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary, in short everything that stood for 
spontaneous love, filial trust, the growth of a liberty sure of 
itself and of divine grace. There was a danger of religion 
being reduced to Pharisaic formalism, once it had lost its 
marrow, its driving force, namely, charity. 

It crept, like a rigid coating, into a society of watertight 
compartments, in which caste and inequality of rank 
estranged Christian souls. The King was aloof from his 
subjects; the nobles only admitted responsibilities in time of 
war; the army was one of mercenaries; the citizens, jealous 
of aristocratic privilege, ever gazing upward and longing to 
rise, neglected what lay below them, namely, the people, 
whom a long course of poverty had overwhelmed, and who, 
as they bent over their furrows, would straighten themselves 



with aching backs to sometimes contemplate the sky. The 
eighteenth century opens upon this spiritless lassitude. It 
was the exhaustion of a long reign, weighed down by costly 
glory, with the chill of old age and the sense of inevitable 
decline. 

Between 1701 and 1714 came the War of the Spanish 
Succession, Europe against France, with one disaster after 
another, the terrible winter of 1709, followed by famine, 
foreign invasion, the kingdom on the verge of destruction, 
the prince humiliated. But it was also a time of repentance, 
penance, abnegation, heroism. Louis XIV had fallen upon 
evil days, and the dead lay around his throne. The old man 
said his mea culpa, but he did not despair of God or his 
country or himself. France was saved at Denain, and peace 
returned at Utrecht and Rastadt. It was a bitter peace, veiled 
with sadness. It left the King to the judgment of history while 
he prepared himself in solemn calm for the greater judgment 
of God. 

The prophet's hour had come, the hour for punishment and 
expiation. 

Mme de Montespan, the patroness of Grignion De Montfort, 
was in her chateau at Oiron, weeping like a Magdalen for her 
sins. She busied herself with pious charities, and died after 
twenty-five years of mortification and merit in 1717. True, 
the number of libertines and hypocrites grew; and the 
faithful suffered from the errors of their leaders; Jansenism 
troubled the Church. Protestantism, which Louis XIV fondly 
hoped he had extirpated in his kingdom, was given a new 
lease on life and interest by persecution. Grignion's 
opponents were to be uncompromising Protestants, or such 
as had been converted through fear to Catholicism, 
Jansenists, libertines, the worldly. But he was sent to the 
sinners, the lost sheep, and his victories grew with his 



difficulties: victories by the Cross in the midst of crosses, in 
groanings of the flesh, in darkness of spirit, in blows to pride, 
amid the "0 God, have mercy on me," and the "Spare me, 0 
Lord" of his tomorrows. 

He did not come to the ninety and nine who needed no 
repentance. Nor did he come to a nation which had not the 
faith, which was ignorant, and in the shadow of death. 
Whether indifferent or guilty, all had had Christian teaching. 
They had a great heritage. They had shared in the 
Communion of Saints. Saint Louis De Montfort was the 
successor of those men, the youngest of those apostles who 
reconstructed religion in France in the seventeenth century, 
Jesuits, Capuchins, Oratorians, Sulpicians, Lazarists, Eudists, 
helped by the prayers of Carmel, of Calvary and many other 
monasteries with a strict rule, by the humble work of the 
Sisters of Charity and the Brothers of the Christian Schools. 

As we said before, if Montfort was eccentric he was not a 
solitary. He revived a slumbering faith as he restored 
dilapidated churches. He utilised all the theology and 
mysticism of the early Fathers; his sermons, his hymns, his 
treatises, resume, clarify, explain and bring within the reach 
of laborers and soldiers, doctrines and devotions which had 
formed part of Catholicism, from Saint Bernard and Alain de 
la Roche down to Father de Berulle, Father Olier and Saint 
Margaret Mary Alacoque. He knew excellently well how to 
adapt his themes; and in the simplest language could clothe 
the sublimest thoughts. His ardent convictions, his vivid 
imagination could transform timeworn matter, and what had 
been through his hands was his for always. 

He was to hand on intact to the pious souls of his time, the 
legacy of the French saints of the seventeenth century. 

Works known to the few, which the learned were slowly 
unearthing from the dust of libraries, were given in 



substance by Father De Montfort in popular language, 
sometimes in songs. The summaries of his sermons were his 
only luggage, taken about on a donkey, and food for the 
malicious who compared him to a village quack with his 
advertisements, his posters and his stock-in-trade. The 
missioner himself speaks of his "shop." Let us take it as it 
was meant. We have before us an amazing "country doctor" 
who to all the learning of the great masters adds the surest 
gift of diagnosis and the most successful healing power. 



Saint Clement de Nantes 

Such a vocation with such unusual methods was to remain 
for a long time a dream, which did not fit the realities of the 
century or ecclesiastical usage. Father Leschassier had 
confided Louis Grignion to Father Leveque, the superior of 
the community of Saint Clement, a pupil of Father Olier and 
an old friend of Saint Sulpice. The priests of Saint Clement 
had to give retreats and missions in the outskirts of Nantes. 
Some months after his arrival the new guest of Father 
Leveque wrote to his director: 

"I have not found here what I expected and the reason why I 
left, much against my will, such a holy house as the 
seminary of Saint Sulpice. It was my idea, as it was also 
yours, to be trained for missions, and especially to teach the 
poor, to whom I am much drawn; but there is not much 
opportunity for that here, for there are few on the staff and 
nobody of experience save Father Leveque, who is too old to 
do missioners 1 work." 

This community, under its old and mild superior, was a 
"pleasing land of Drowsihead." Each kept what pleased him 
of the rule. For some it was a sort of rest cure; for others, a 
place of call where a little recollection could be put in each 
year. Or it was a boarding-house which enabled you to go on 
with the study of theology or philosophy. There was a good 
deal of discussion at recreation, and Grignion soon found 
that the Jansenist spirit was at the base of many a 
controversy. Father de la Noe-Mesnard, another Quesnel, led 
the debates with much brilliance. Grignion lived in a 
perpetual state of suspense. He was shocked, and then he in 
his turn shocked them and was suspected by them. He was 
not given faculties for confession or preaching. Father 



Leveque was very upright, very pious, very orthodox, but old 
age made him hesitate, and certainly the opinions of those 
around him influenced him. 

The tall Breton beat against the bars of his cage. He 
dreamed of higher flights and he confided his dreams, poor 
fellow, to the man least likely to understand them - to his 
director in Paris. Still, the future is already sketched in this 
letter of December, 1700. 

"When I consider the needs of the Church, I cannot but sigh 
and ask constantly for a small and poor company of good 
priests, who, under the banner and protection of the Blessed 
Virgin, should go from parish to parish teaching the poor 
peasants and depending on Providence alone." 

He must leave Saint Clement at all costs, and this he soon 
did. But, strangely enough, it was to shut himself up in 
another prison, a hospital. He was the first to be astonished 
at it, but he was quite passive about it, fearing to disobey 
God and certain of discovering, after many wanderings, the 
final issue. 

On May 4 Louis-Marie wrote to Father Leschassier as follows: 

"I have received a letter from my sister at Fontevrault, 
written at the order of Mme de Montespan, and summoning 
me to come at once to Fontevrault to be present at her 
investiture which is to be on the following Tuesday." 

The Marquise had been in touch with the Grignion family for 
some years. The tutor of her children, Father Girard, had 
once recommended to her one of the sisters of Louis, "at the 
request of the Bishop of Quebec." Saint Sulpice had always 
taken a large share in evangelising and colonising Canada. 
On his way through Paris, where Grignion was then a 
seminarian, the Bishop of Quebec had taken a fancy to our 



unusual saint. He had questioned him about his family. And 
it was through him and the interest of Father Girard that 
Sylvie Grignion had been admitted at Fontevrault where the 
sister of Mme de Montespan was Abbess. 

Louis-Marie, travelling on foot, reached the abbey twenty- 
four hours too late. But they took him in for two days and he 
had the honor of several private interviews with the great 
and powerful Abbess. "She asked me what I wanted to be. In 
reply I simply told her how much I felt drawn towards 
working for the salvation of the poor, my brothers. She told 
me that she greatly approved my plan, the more that she 
knew by experience that instruction was much neglected 
amongst the poor. She would arrange for me to have a 
canonry in her gift if I liked. I thanked her humbly and 
promptly, but told her that I should never exchange divine 
Providence for a canonry or a living." 

Mme de Montespan was very kind about it, but what are you 
to do for an oddity who tells you his plans and refuses your 
help? It seemed best to send him to someone else. "At least, 
go and see the Bishop of Poitiers!" 

This bishop was the Most Rev. Antoine Girard, the former 
tutor of the legitimatised princes. Grignion obediently went 
the seventy-five miles, but Bishop Girard was away. He 
waited for him, spending his hours in prayer either in a little 
room or in the chapel of the General Hospital. He made a 
virtue of loving poverty and suffering. The maimed, the 
lame, the sore, the tramps, sheltered there, gazed with a 
sympathetic curiosity at this priest, as ill-dressed and shod 
as themselves, and radiant with kindness, piety, and 
supernatural content. He seemed one of them, but he was a 
priest with a halo that the attentive eye perhaps discerned - 
Jesus Christ himself in the person of a poor man. "That's the 
sort of chaplain we want," they thought. 



"They made a collection for him" - we know this delightful 
story from a letter of Grignion's to Father Les- chassier. The 
bishop on his return was at first less cordial than these poor 
fellows at the hospital. His distrust for this wandering priest 
is comprehensible. At the second interview he was more 
expansive, for he had received from the hands of his own 
brother a petition from the inmates of the hospital that they 
might keep with them this holy man with his wonderful 
prayers and touching words. Bishop Girard then wrote to 
Father Leschassier: 

"There has arrived here from Brittany a priest of the diocese 
of Saint Malo, I think Grignion by name, who says you know 
him and have directed him. . . . From Mme de Montespan he 
has some assistance for one of his sisters whom I remember 
indeed to have recommended to that lady. . . . His manners 
seemed to me very strange. I told him to tell you quite 
simply what has happened to him here . . . will you tell me 
what you think of him and whether you think him adapted 
to the instruction and guidance of a general hospital or to 
some other function of our holy priesthood." 

We already know the Sulpician's answer. It informed the 
bishop as to the family, character, virtues and "lack of 
experience" of Louis-Marie Grignion De Montfort. "I do not 
know whether he would do at this hospital, which wants 
him," concluded the prudent director. He had answered his 
penitent very ungraciously. Louis-Marie had told him 
scrupulously and at length the interviews at Fontevrault and 
at Poitiers, had stated his difficulties and opened his heart. 
His director's answer ran: "You do not tell me upon what 
conditions you are to be at the hospital: who the committee 
are. At any rate, it will be difficult for me to advise you. I am 
not sufficiently enlightened for people whose conduct is 
unusual." The postscript showed that he was weary and 
worried. "As regards confession, I can only tell you what I 



wrote before. Get someone capable of judging to examine 
your capacity. Take care when you write that your letter is 
not read in spite of the seal." 

In short, no decision was taken in this month of May, 1701. 
The young priest came back to Nantes. He frankly told the 
superior of Saint Clement all about the Poitiers affair. And as 
the human heart is fickle, the people of Nantes began to 
appreciate Grignion just when they were to lose him. After 
an exchange of letters between Father Leveque and the 
heads of Saint Sulpice, the care of evangelising the parish of 
Grandchamp was entrusted to the man whose lips had been 
pitilessly sealed for a year. "Father Leveque, in company 
with Father des Joncheres, has sent me to a much-neglected 
country parish. For ten days I catechised the children twice a 
day and preached three sermons. The good God and the 
Blessed Virgin gave their blessing." This was the first 
mission of the great preacher of the West. 

He preached another mission at Pel I eri n, and the ardor and 
effect of his words became known. This man was evidently 
born to convert great numbers. But he would never be able 
to do himself justice as long as he was the delegate of a 
community whose teaching was indefinite and its outlook 
limited. He felt the weight of his chains constantly. An 
appeal from Bishop Girard was enough to make him lay 
them down: 

"Our poor continue to ask for you." And as a result the 
Bishop of Poitiers invited him to get the necessary faculties 
for leaving the diocese of Nantes. 

"The hope of being able, as time went on, to extend his 
labors in town and country for the advantage of the greater 
number," this, according to Father Grignion's definite 
statement, was the real motive of his choice. Clearly, he 



looked upon the hospital as a transition. The bishopric of 
Poitiers needed laborers more than that of Nantes; this he 
had realised three months earlier. The offer from Poitiers 
made it possible for him to end his relations with Saint 
Clement in a satisfactory manner. His first mission now 
would be to the very poor in the spirit of charity, humility 
and penance, till the day which Grignion was certain should 
come, when he could give himself up to his specialty, 
catechising and preaching. 



The Hospital at Poitiers 


Father Leschassier gave a very dry assent. Provided with the 
necessary permission to leave the diocese, the future 
chaplain of the General Hospital went, according to his 
custom, on foot to his post. He had to wait till the end of 
November for his nomination. Meanwhile his Sulpician 
director asked him to find another guide for his conscience. 
"As your conduct is not ordinary, it might be difficult for me 
to stand for all that you do, whilst I do not wish to set limits 
to the grace which perhaps draws you to act as you do. As I 
am at a distance, there might be many things upon which 
you could not consult me and yet I should be responsible in 
a sense to the world, since you always say that you do 
nothing save by my orders." 

Thus Louis-Marie Grignion was cut adrift from Saint Sulpice 
and left to himself. He was to show of what he was capable. 
He was at the mercy too of the world and the devil. Evil 
spirits at this period seem to have tormented him at night as 
they were later to do with the cure d'Ars. They stirred up 
opposition to his work to such an extent that henceforth the 
life and labors of Saint Louis are spasmodic, broken, 
intermittent, interrupted, baffled, in a way which wearies 
even the onlooker terribly. Nevertheless, this mystic, in this 
like Saint Teresa, had much practical intelligence and a 
great sense of organisation. He found the hospital in a 
wretched state: "a house of unrest," he wrote, "a home of 
spiritual and temporal poverty," a "Babylon," a Babel. The 
housekeeping was both miserly and wasteful. 

The management was careless and indifferent. The staff 
were difficult to handle, lay nurses as they were, 
"housekeepers," who disputed and rejected the orders of a 



superior, who in her turn frequently quarrelled with the 
chaplain and the Committee. 

Father Grignion regulated the distribution of bread and 
service at table in the most sensible way. And that the daily 
meals might be better, he went round asking alms just like 
our Little Sisters of the Poor to-day. He went through the 
town accompanied by some of the patients and by a donkey 
laden with large baskets. These were filled with gifts in kind. 
But money also was given. There was soon enough to repair 
the house and the chapel. We see then that this priest, 
besides his functions as such, also managed the hospital. Of 
course his oddities had full play here, and did not always call 
for imitation. He emptied slops, used the cups of those who 
had skin disease, and one day having cleansed an ulcer, 
swallowed the water with which he had done so. Others have 
been equally heroic in the cause of science. Grignion meant 
to be so in the service of suffering so that nothing about 
unfortunate humanity should repel him, for all suffering 
bears its relation to Christ upon the cross. 

The poor felt the sublime quality in his goodness to them. 
Fed, taught, edified, loved, they were attached heart and 
soul to their chaplain and director. The staff grew alarmed; 
anarchy had suited them; they had no use for a reformer. 
There was a great commotion when Grignion attempted to 
make rules for them. The chaplain had to retire to the Jesuits 
where he spent his time meditating and waiting for the 
storm to blow over. Then came an epidemic among the 
nurses which spread through the whole hospital. Amongst 
the deaths was that of the superior. Such were the fear and 
dismay that the exile was eagerly recalled. 

Grignion had made up his mind that he must go gently. The 
administrative reform of this institution would be a long 
business. It presupposed almost supernatural labors and an 



ever-widening sanctity. A chosen company of pious souls 
grouped themselves round the man of God as a 
"community," in the sense in which the word was used in the 
Jesuit schools, namely, an association of lay persons, without 
vows or definite undertakings, but closely bound by prayer 
and the practices of penance, and with mutual edification 
and apostleship as its purpose. Later on, in a purified 
atmosphere, in more healthy surroundings, it would be 
possible to have a real family of religious, nurses who would 
be servants of the poor, without pay, without earthly reward, 
for the love of Jesus. 

Where was the chaplain to find the elements of his 
community? He could not count upon the hospital staff, so 
he turned to the patients themselves. Amongst the women 
who found a refuge there, were some ready for the greatest 
perfection that the Gospels could teach. They were 
deformed, lame and blind, but their hearts were as pure as 
their bodies were imperfect. Grignion allotted them quarters 
of their own, gave them definite spiritual exercises, manual 
tasks, recreations, meals. He gave them a superior, one of 
themselves, and she was a blind woman. And to stress the 
fact that common sense would not approve, he planted a 
great wooden cross in the middle of the room they occupied 
and called their quarters "Wisdom." 

These arrangements were provisional, but the foundation 
was to be lasting. The blind superior with her community of 
sick and infirm would not last, would have no noviceship. 

But it served as Louis-Marie Grignion's sketch of a plan still 
very far from realisation. This Breton who cared so little 
about ordinary rules seemed to say to Providence in calm 
courage: "Here are the materials which You desire: excessive 
poverty, excessive weakness. I hand them over to Your 
power. You it is Who raise the world out of its nothingness, 
Who reveal Yourself to the little and the humble. From this 



nothing, may it please You to create a new work and to prove 
once more that Your divine Wisdom lies in the folly of the 
Cross." 



Louise Trichet 


He was playing for high stakes, but in a game of losing to 
win. We might even add that there was a certain amount of 
innocent "fouling." And then our saint set about awaiting in 
patience the result of his play. 

One day in 1702 a girl, Louise Trichet, came to his 
confessional. He was already known outside the hospital of 
Poitiers. He had preached in the town, organised weekly 
gatherings for young men, conferences in which he taught 
them to meditate. He who on leaving the seminary could not 
get the faculties for confession, had become in a day the 
director of a large number of consciences. 

Mile Trichet was the daughter of a Crown lawyer. The family 
was a thoroughly Christian one. The girl's brother, who 
regularly attended the chaplain's conferences, realised his 
vocation to the priesthood through them. Louise's eldest 
sister, delighted with a sermon preached by Father Grignion 
at the church of Saint Austregesilde, spoke of the preacher 
to her younger sister. 

"Who sent you to me?" This was the rather unusual question 
put by the confessor to his new penitent. "My sister, Father." 

"No, my child, not your sister, but the Blessed Virgin." Louis- 
Marie had recognised his fellow-worker, Marie- Louise of 
Jesus, the first of the "Daughters of Wisdom." 

She was then in her eighteenth year, and aspired to the 
perfect life. Her director was only too anxious to help her to 
reach it. But he did not urge her to leave the world, he did 
not guide her to any of the monasteries of which Poitou has 
so many. Impetuous as he was, enthusiastic and eager, he 



was able to control himself if in this way an obstacle could 
best be overcome. His prophetic eye saw how long the road 
was, and he held the reins loosely, and left things to time. 

Louise Trichet was astonished at his delays: "Be comforted, 
my daughter, you will be a nun one day!" Grignion declared. 

Several months passed. In the summer of 1702 Louis-Marie 
had to go to Paris on account of the precarious position of 
his sister Guyonne, whom the community of Saint Joseph 
had sent away and who was finally taken in by the 
community of the Blessed Sacrament. When he had assured 
the future of this favorite sister, Louis-Marie returned to his 
dear spiritual daughter. As she pressed him for a decision, 
he said to her one day: "Come to the hospital!" There was no 
room for her among the staff. She begged to be admitted as 
one of the poor. The chaplain received her into the little 
group of "Wisdom." 

"You go to confession to that priest at the hospital; you will 
become as mad as he is," Mme Trichet had predicted, for if 
her faith was generous, she had a good dose of common 
sense. Louise shared the food and the work of the poor. She 
obeyed the blind superior. Father Grignion was delighted. He 
had grafted successfully and the tree was to bear splendid 
fruit. 

In January, 1703, the resolution of her director was taken. 
Louise would be the first to wear the dress of a community, 
destined, like the Sisters of Charity of Saint Vincent de Paul, 
to serve the poor. With the alms of ten crowns given by some 
pious person, coarse gray material was bought. And on 
February 2, the Feast of the Purification, Mile Trichet, blessed 
by the priests, became Marie- Louise of Jesus with the white 
cap and full dress of our dear Sisters of Wisdom. 



After such a fair beginning we might expect a fair story. But 
not at once. This biography is full of pauses. Hardly had 
Marie-Louise of Jesus settled down at the General Hospital, 
than her guide was obliged to leave it. In the eyes of the 
Poitevins he had made himself impossible. He had lost in 
Bishop Girard, who died in March, 1702, his most reliable 
patron, one who had always wished him well from the day 
his doubts as to Grignion's sanctity had been removed. The 
local clergy did not like his ways and reported him to the 
new bishop, the Most Rev. Claude de la Poype de Vertrieu. 
The townsfolk were scandalised at the entrance of Louise 
Trichet at the hospital. And when this daughter of a leading 
townsman appeared in gray serge, without veil or vow, like 
those peasant women whom Father Vincent had once 
recruited for the menial tasks of Christian charity, the 
scandal grew. Why was she not a nun at Fontevrault or with 
the Benedictines of the Calvary? She was lowering herself 
and humiliating her family. All the blame belonged to this 
nobody from the backwoods of Brittany whom his former 
masters at Saint Sulpice disowned, an extremist who broke 
windows and hustled honest folk. Holy if you like! But why 
not be holy in accordance with custom, position, social 
order? Thus down through the centuries Christians, who fea 
the Gospel, have spoken. 

Many a time Louis-Marie had had to resort to violent 
measures. He heard an officer blaspheming in the public 
square; he ran up to him, and forced him, before his mute 
and petrified comrades, to kneel and kiss the ground; the 
officer, Gantiere by name, was proud, fiery, brutal, a 
libertine who feared neither God nor man. Some 
supernatural force had for a moment forced him to his 
knees; but when he rose, shame, amazement, the fury of 
revenge, came over him. 



One day some boys who were going to bathe in the Clain 
were behaving badly before the washerwomen who beat 
their linen on the bank. Just then Father Grignion passed. In 
his pocket was the discipline with which he scourged himself 
so diligently. He brandished it, and rushing upon the good- 
for-nothing group whipped the first back he could reach. The 
victim had an anxious mother, who hastened to the bishop's 
palace to denounce the executioner. There was no enquiry; 
the mother's complaint was sufficient. The bishop forbade 
Father Grignion to celebrate Mass. To sentence an accused 
person without giving him a hearing is equivalent to 
showing that one does not approve of him, would believe 
anything of him. If Grignion was hasty, so was the prelate. 
Then our hero's confessor, a Jesuit, Father de la Tour, 
intervened. He pleaded for his penitent and the prohibition 
was removed. 

But the ill-feeling remained. The hospital chaplain was 
evidently not approved of at headquarters. The former Vicar- 
General of Bishop de la Roche Posay, Father de Saint-Cyran, 
had been an influential Jansenist, and the aftermath of this 
influence militated against a sanctity, in its boldness and 
spontaneity, half childlike, half mediaeval, so little in 
agreement with the theology of Port Royal. And one 
morning, Louis-Marie Grignion found himself turned out of 
the General Hospital, the town and the diocese. 



Alone in Paris 


This meant utter destitution, absolute loneliness. He had 
neither home nor family nor position in the social and 
ecclesiastical hierarchy. He went back to Paris where so 
much great poverty finds a refuge and presented himself in 
April, 1703, at the Salpetriere, that immense workhouse 
infirmary founded by Louis XIV. As what was he received 
there? Apparently as a nurse and with permission to act as a 
priest, and there he was for five months. Then one day he 
found in his plate a little note giving him notice to quit. No 
one stood on ceremony with this poor priest who had neither 
patron nor prestige, and whose oddities were trying and his 
plans for reform inconvenient. "I am poorer than ever. Men 
and devils in this great town of Paris make no little war upon 
me/' he wrote to his sister at Rambervillers with a heart full 
of longing. Of his own accord he anticipated ridicule. He had 
found the shelter of his dreams and was the "poor man 
under the stairs" like Saint Alexis. In the Rue du Pot de Fer, 
the Benedictines of the Blessed Sacrament had found him 
this dark refuge and a pallet. Each day they gave him a 
meal, "the share of the Blessed Virgin," spared from their 
own table. He was happy with the happiness of the recluse 
and the hermit. His meditations became an ecstasy. God 
alone I He was realising his motto, with night and silence 
outside and within, light and joy, poetry and music. If he had 
dared, he would have stayed upon this Tabor till his death. 

But the hermitages of Father De Montfort were never more 
than brief halts on his apostolic road. He belonged to the 
men of action, with whom contemplation and crucifixion add 
to the zest of life, the force of word and gesture, the ardor of 
conquest. This year, 1703-4, humanly speaking so 
distressing to the saint, so full of cruel uncertainty, which 



might be put in the margin as an interlude, was to complete 
his inner training. It accumulated within him reserves of 
grace. It would not be long before he was once more on his 
way. 

In Paris, Louis Grignion got into touch once more with all the 
machinery of religious life. The novitiate of the Jesuits was 
near his strange cell. Father Sandon and Father Descartes 
welcomed the former pupil of Saint Thomas de Rennes. If the 
one whom Grignion would have liked as director avoided the 
embarrassing task, the other supported and comforted him. 
In spite of their coldness he reappeared at Saint Sulpice, and 
is said to have preached in the crypt of the church a 
touching sermon on the Magnificat. His friend, Bishop de 
Flamanville of Perpignan, recommended him to Cardinal de 
Noailles, who gave him a strange and difficult mission: to re¬ 
establish peace among the solitaries of Mont Valerien. These 
solitaries, who from their mountain-top saw all the kingdoms 
of the world and the glory of them, had allowed the demon 
of pride and discord to take up his abode among them. For a 
time the stranger priest wore their white habit, kept their 
rule, observed their silence. This sufficed. Mont Valerien 
became once more for close upon a century the home of 
obedience and austerity, a citadel of prayer, casting the 
shadow of the Cross over Paris. Henceforth the image of this 
French Calvary never left Louis-Marie's memory. It was one 
like this, rather than the Breton Calvaries, picturesque as 
they were, with their numerous figures, that he would fain 
have planted on every mountain-side in the course of his 
missions. We must remember here that Montfort, a Breton by 
birth, a Frenchman by tongue and education, had nothing 
narrow about him. National frontiers, as such, did not exist 
for him. Gallicanism had no attraction for him. As a preacher 
and writer he fulfills the conditions of the definition which 
Fenelon made of a historian: one who should belong to no 
time and to no country. He had dreamed of carrying the 



Word of God beyond the seas, and we shall always find him 
where the need is greatest. With his wide outlook, his 
simplicity, his indifference with regard to the conventions 
and laws of the world, his single-hearted devotion to the 
Holy See, he was a citizen of the ideal Christian Republic, a 
citizen of the world, a citizen of Heaven. 

And yet, though with this the organisers of things of the 
world will not agree, he had no delusions. His psychology 
was very keen and defined; with his sense of color and form, 
of actuality, and the hands at once of an artist and a 
workman, he had an intelligence which excelled in 
visualising its purpose, an able and persevering will, which 
gradually and completely translated all its conceptions into 
action. 

Always he had it in his mind to set on foot a little company 
of missioners for the country districts; his observation and 
experience went on developing this plan till it should 
become possible. In Paris he met one of his schoolfellows 
from Rennes, Claude-Frangois Poullart des Places, whom his 
family had intended for the Parliament of Brittany, but who 
preferred to follow in the footsteps of Grignion De Montfort. 
After becoming a priest, he spent his fortune in founding a 
community of candidates for the priesthood; they would get 
their instruction for nothing and in their turn would train 
poor children who had a vocation. They were to go wherever 
their apostleship was needed to preach the Gospel. Such 
was the beginning of the Seminary of the Holy Ghost which 
was to do so much for Montfort's work. He gave it his 
blessing, and said to Claude des Places: "Some of your 
children will be mine. I shall come to you for recruits for the 
missioners of my company, men who will depend only upon 
Providence, who will go from town to town, without ever 
being parish priests, vicars, canons or professors, men who 
will remind the world without ceasing of its last end and will 



teach it the Secret of Mary. Our sons will be one in heart and 
soul as we are, under the aegis of the Holy Spirit and the 
Ever-Blessed Virgin." 

Father des Places agreed with his friend. Both loved to 
picture a future which should not disappoint their hopes, but 
it was to be very different from what they had expected. The 
founder of the Seminary of the Holy Ghost died quite young 
in 1709 without ever seeing Father De Montfort again. His 
disciples welcomed Louis-Marie in 1713 with the affectionate 
respect which their master would have shown. Montfort took 
from among them one of his companions, Father Vatel. Three 
other priests of the Seminary, Father le Valois, Father 
Thomas and Father Hedan, were later on to join the heirs of 
the great missioner at Saint Laurent sur Sevre. In the end 
the Company of Mary was to develop in the western 
provinces without further recourse to the seminary of Father 
des Places. However, there remained the bond of a similar 
origin between the two communities, and today the spiritual 
sons of the two Bretons, as their founders wished, share the 
labors of apostleship in Africa. 

Thus the poor priest, all but lost in a crowd of strangers, 
flotsam in the backwash of Paris, fixed his gaze upon the 
stars. Stella matutina, Stella mans - he saw in the Heavens 
the mysterious shining countenance and in ardent litanies 
he invoked her who should save him from the storm and 
bring him safely into harbor. 



Return to Poitiers 


In March, 1704, he had a pleasant surprise. One of his 
friends, Father Blain perhaps, gave him a little note from 
Father Leschassier. It enclosed a long letter which the poor 
of Poitiers had written to him. 

"We poor, four hundred in number, humbly beg you for the 
greater love and glory of God to send for our revered pastor, 
who loves the poor so well, Father Grignion. Alasl We feel the 
loss to our souls more than ever. . . . Day by day, we see the 
building which he began, falling to pieces for lack of 
support. . . . Will not our urgent needs touch your heart? You 
would do a great work in sending our Angel to us. If we could 
only see him again, we would be more obedient and more 
faithful to the good God. . . ." 

This representative request deserved to be considered. The 
patients of the General Hospital seemed to have made it on 
their own initiative, and one of them had drawn it up for the 
rest, in touching terms and with as much skill as he had. But 
the hospital Committee must certainly have known of it. 
They had hoped to maintain the prosperity of their house, 
while getting rid of the originator of the beneficial reforms, 
but after his departure anarchy had set in again. The little 
community of Wisdom had been forced to dissolve. Marie- 
Louise of Jesus had withdrawn to Chatel-lerault, to the 
Daughters of Our Lady. The Committee saw they had been 
wrong, and as the bishop gave them a free hand they 
resigned themselves to the recall of Grignion, who was to 
have the official and actual management of the hospital. 
They saved their faces by doing it in a roundabout way, for 
they applied to Father Leschassier, with whom Bishop Girard 
had corresponded in 1701, and as a result of which 



correspondence the Breton priest had come to Poitou. And it 
was left to the poor, to the four hundred patients, to 
formulate unanimously and anonymously the wish to which 
the Committee gave its support. 

Grignion did not hesitate. He took his staff and his rosary 
and reached Poitiers in stages. The people lit bonfires for the 
arrival of the dusty traveler. But the good-will of the 
Committee and the submissiveness of the staff lasted hardly 
longer than they. At the close of a few months the saint was 
discredited once more. He expected too much from human 
weakness; kindness, activity, tact, were not enough. Fear 
was needed for victory and there was nothing of the despot 
about him. And he was alone. The struggle promised to be a 
hard one and two girls were hardly sufficient allies. Mile 
Trichet had returned to the hospital at the same time as her 
spiritual director. The other was Mile Catherine Brunet. She 
was a high-spirited girl with a liking for songs. Once she had 
challenged Father Grignion to write a hymn to a frivolous 
tune, which she was humming under her breath. And 
Grignion won her over by at once doing so. She was to be 
the second Daughter of Wisdom with the name of 
Conception. Her energy and sense of fun were unfailing, but 
she was only twenty-two in 1705 and Marie-Louise of Jesus 
was younger still. What was to happen to them in this storm- 
centre, amidst petty feeling and a growing hostility towards 
the one who had inspired their vocations? It was on their 
account that Father De Montfort hesitated to go, though 
Father de la Tour advised it as well as another priest. Father 
Grignion thought it only right to ask Sister Marie-Louise, who 
after all was most concerned, as after her solemn investiture 
she had morally pledged her future. Without a thought for 
herself, she thought prompt resignation the only thing for 
the chaplain and director. 



"You are right," he said, and then resuming his part of 
prophetic guide with her who always listened to him so 
faithfully: "Do not leave this hospital for ten years. If by then 
the Daughters of Wisdom are not established, God will be 
satisfied that you have done what He intended for you." 

These words mark the close of a period in the life of Saint 
Louis De Montfort. Henceforth he was no longer to be 
concerned with the hospital. The career of the apostle was to 
be his. But his stay at the General Hospital in Poitiers had 
been in the shape of a long preface to what was to follow. 
There it was that one of his two great foundations was 
decided, the one which was to make his name most loved, 
and to show him as one who emulated and continued the 
work of Saint Vincent de Paul and Saint Jean Baptiste de la 
Salle. Poitiers was the birthplace of the Daughters of Wisdom 
who gave themselves up to the care of the sick and the 
teaching of children. 

In that year 1705 it was not clear how a numerous and 
flourishing community was to rise from so small and frail a 
seed planted in a barren and neglected soil. Events were to 
carry Father De Montfort very far from the two souls upon 
whom all his hopes were placed. He thought that ten years 
would pass before anything could show whether his work 
was to live. It was a prophecy. He inspired Sister Marie- 
Louise of Jesus with supernatural patience. In ten years' time 
she and her first companion were to come again to the fore. 



A Missioner to Poitiers 


Freed from any obligations towards the hospital, Father 
Grignion could work out his true destiny, could realise all the 
tasks he had been meditating since the days of Saint 
Sulpice and Nantes. He was to be the typical missioner, the 
disciple of Christ, preceding and preparing the way for his 
Master in every town and village, the tireless laborer for an 
immense harvest; one who should bring peace, cure sick 
souls, sometimes the physically ill, while accepting such 
hospitality as might be offered him and making 
uncompromising war upon that pride through which Lucifer 
once fell from Heaven. By his means the "babes" would be 
taught those things which God has hidden from "the wise 
and prudent." From Poitiers to the sea, from Aunis to 
Normandy, it was as if a series of scenes from the Gospels 
were displayed to the eyes of all. 

At first this apostleship was limited to the diocese to which 
Louis-Marie had been attached since 1701. He presented 
himself to Bishop de la Poype and explained his plan of 
missions. He would go preaching from parish to parish; 
especially he would make himself the catechist of the 
ignorant, no matter what their age; he would feed the poor, 
reconcile sinners, see to it that divine worship was properly 
celebrated with piety and dignity in churches that should be 
properly kept. He would himself contribute to urgent repairs, 
to decoration, to the setting up of sacred statues. 

"But what will you do all this with?" asked the bishop. 

"Providence will see to that. I need no backing, and do not 
mean to accept any remuneration. I do not care where I 
lodge. The bread of the poor and mine will be given by the 



charitable. And as regards restoring churches, I shall get the 
help of the workmen themselves." 

"It sounds like Saint Francis of Assisi. Is he not rather out of 
date?" 

"I do not think he belongs to any particular century. There 
will always be a small number of Christians to follow in his 
steps. And God will be on our side." 

The bishop agreed. He gave Grignion as his headquarters 
the chapel and house of the Penitentes. And there it was 
that the new Saint Francis soon met the first companion of 
his wanderings. Mathurin Rangeard, an honest village lad of 
Bouille Saint Paul, was praying one day with much fervor in 
the chapel. Father Grignion asked him what his plans for the 
future were. Rangeard was thinking of going as a lay brother 
to the Capuchins. 

"Follow me," said the priest, and the words of Christ spoken 
by this man of the penetrating eye and vibrant voice were 
enough to convince Mathurin. He followed Montfort. Later on 
he was to serve his successors until 1759 when he died an 
old man in the house of Saint Laurent sur Sevre. 

At the request of Bishop de la Poype, Father De Montfort 
preached a mission in the Monbernage quarter, a suburb 
without a church and where the people were primitive and 
ignorant. He spoke in the streets and squares until he had 
turned an old barn into a chapel. This, "La Bergerie," became 
the shrine of Mary Queen of Our Hearts, with a statue of the 
Blessed Virgin which the people of Poitiers still venerate. 

Wherever he went, faith blossomed forth, consciences were 
purified and made more sensitive. During the Revolution, 
Monbernage was to be a home of prayer and Catholic 
devotion. In another part of the town, Saint Saturnin, there 



were the same sermons and the same changes. A garden in 
a place called "La Gorreterie" was the scene of much licence. 
Father De Montfort watched there in nights of prayer and 
penance; he took a procession of his retreat- ants there and 
finally set up, in a grotto close by, a rough- and-ready 
shelter for a few sick whom pious women would nurse. Forty- 
two years later a hospital for incurables was to be built upon 
this spot. From 1778 onwards it was managed by the Sisters 
of Wisdom. 

The parishes of Saint Radegonde, Saint Catherine, the 
Resurrection, the little town of Saint Savin, all remember 
hearing the man of God. And the church of Calvary was the 
witness of one of his greatest successes and one of his 
bitterest humiliations. 

He loved the thoroughly monastic spirit of these 
Benedictines of Calvary, a branch of Fontevrault, planted in 
new ground, in surroundings of Franciscan poverty and 
simplicity by the famous Father Joseph, "L'Eminence grise," 
and his ally, Mme Antoinette d'Orleans-Longueville. 

Nowhere could he better preach the Cross; there were many 
and important conversions. Nowhere could he himself be 
more ready for one of those public crucifixions, in which his 
heart and his pride as a man suffered torture, but in which 
he found the surest resources of redemption for his hearers, 
his penitents, his friends and his enemies. But here once 
more he was to be the victim both of his Breton boldness 
and of what may be best called Jansenist cant. He had 
persuaded a number of people to hand over to him 
licentious pictures and books which even before the 
Regency had been plentiful in French libraries. There were 
about five hundred of these and he piled them up like an 
auto-da-fe in a square near the church, announcing that he 
would set fire to it at the close of his sermon. In his absence 
the pile was maliciously topped by a figure of a woman or 



devil, wearing sausages as earrings. The vicar-general of the 
diocese, Father de Villeroi, who for the moment was 
replacing the bishop, was informed. The feelings of this 
great and dignified ecclesiastic can be imagined; this was 
just like Father Grignion. His ridiculous ideas brought the 
clergy and even religion into ridicule. He went at once to the 
Calvary, but Grignion was still preaching. The vicar-general 
put him to silence and forbade him to burn the books or to 
set up the crosses as he had planned after the auto-da-fe. 
The holy man took this blow upon his knees, and when 
Father de Villeroi had gone, he said: "My brethren, we were 
going to set up a cross at the door of the church, but it is not 
the will of God. Our superiors are against it; let us plant it in 
our hearts, for it will be better there than anywhere else." 

And in this touching way the interrupted sermon closed. The 
congregation admired the missioner's attitude too much to 
realise that he had been humiliated, and the results of the 
mission were all the more wonderful as a consequence. But 
the books and pictures, what happened to them? The crowd 
and the school children seized them with shouts and 
laughter. "The devil had a big part to play that day," wrote 
good Father Grandet. The Villeroi family were not exactly 
lucky. 

But the vicar-general continued to be hard upon the man 
whom he had so haughtily reprimanded. He made common 
cause with Montfort's enemies: Jansenists who disliked his 
teaching, men of the world, so-called Christians, who were 
upset and also exposed by his apostolic ardor; even the 
sincerely devout, and blameless priests who did not like his 
unusual ways. They got round Bishop de la Poype. They 
persuaded him not to censure canonically any word or 
action of Louis-Marie Grignion, but, as a measure of prudent 
administration and such a one as the occasion demanded, to 
refuse to him henceforward the use of any pulpit in the 



diocese. It was a pitiless proceeding. To condemn Father De 
Montfort to silence was to take from him his right to live, to 
reduce him once more to the condition of an exile. But this 
did not stop his enemies, and the bishop advised the Breton 
priest to leave the diocese as soon as possible. 



A Pilgrimage to Rome 


It was banishment, but his courage did not fail him. His 
apparent docility was not weakness; it was not the moment 
for self-justification. His mind was full of a great resolution: 
to go to Rome, obtain an audience with the Sovereign 
Pontiff, and return enlightened, strengthened, protected, by 
the words which would fall from the lips of Clement XI. Six 
years later Jean Baptiste was to wish in his turn to make 
himself and his work known to the Pope. And the decision of 
these two saints, both called to Christianise and to 
Catholicise the soul of the people, both assailed by mistrust 
and the vexations of the Jansenists, shows sufficiently the 
progress accomplished in certain quarters of the Church of 
France, and those the most frankly disinterested, the most 
"supernatural." It was at this time that the Due de 
Beauvilliers was declaring that the time was past "for 
worrying about Gallican liberties, antiquated fancies which 
could only cause rebellion." Fenelon adhered in substance to 
the doctrine of papal infallibility and did not scruple to 
write: "When Papal authority is only calm and beneficial, we 
shall all wish it to be limitless. Doubtess, a rapid and general 
movement towards Rome had not yet set in. Political 
passions, theological quarrels, historical tradition were in the 
way. The eighteenth century was to pass and the Revolution 
was to come before the faithful could see their way to it. The 
step which Father de la Salle dreamed of and which De 
Montfort realised was a preliminary gesture. Montfort and la 
Salle meant to be more than pilgrims to the tomb of the 
Apostles; they wanted to be soldiers of Christ, taking their 
orders personally from the Lieutenant of God. 

If Clement XI confirmed him in his mission, Louis-Marie 
Grignion would have no more uncertainty or fear. His plan is 



glimpsed in the circular letter which he wrote before his 
departure to "the dear people of Monbernage, Saint- 
Saturnin, the Resurrection. I am looking for divine 
Providence, help me to find it. I have great enemies: all 
those of the world, who value and love transitory and 
perishable things, scorn me, mock me and persecute me, 
and all hell, which has plotted my ruin and will everywhere 
set authority against me. With all this I am very weak, and 
as ignorant as possible, and other things which I cannot 
express. 

"There is no doubt that solitary and poor as I am, I should 
perish if the Ever-Blessed Virgin and the prayers of good 
souls, and particularly yours, did not support me, and obtain 
from God the gift of speech or that divine Wisdom which will 
cure all my ills and be a powerful weapon against all my 
enemies." 

This letter "from a poor father to his children" makes a 
touching farewell. It shows us clearly the simple affectionate 
style of Father De Montfort, the concrete direct note which 
he gave to his instruction, the way in which he put himself 
on a level with his audience, and furnished them with a plan 
of action fitted to their social position, and reached their 
hearts by showing them his own. We shall have an 
opportunity of lingering over the thoughts and methods of 
our missioner at length. But at the moment when he was 
leaving the field of his first experiences, and when we are 
about to follow him from town to town, we shall find it an 
advantage to read a page which shows him as he was, and 
as he was to be during his ten years' mission work after the 
return from Rome. 

He explains very humbly why he has adopted this original 
method of preaching, the circular letter. "As I cannot speak 
to you with my own voice, since holy obedience forbids it. . . 



And then he draws up on general lines the laws which he 
had lately laid down and which had restored order and 
roused spiritual life among the Poitevins of the poorer parts 
of the town. "I ask my dear friends of Monbernage, who have 
the statue of my Good Mother and my heart, to continue and 
increase the fervor of their prayers, and not to allow 
blasphemers, and singers of lewd songs, and drunkards 
amongst themselves if they can help it. I say, 'if they can 
help it, 1 because if they cannot prevent them by eager but 
gentle reproof, at least some pious soul need not fail to do 
penance, even in public for the public sin, if only to say a 
Hail Mary in the street. . . . 

"Let no one work on feast days. Let no one open his shop, 
though I know bakers, butchers and secondhand dealers do, 
but they are robbing God. So I ask my dear fish-wives of 
Saint Simplicien, butchers' wives and the rest, to continue 
the good example which they set the whole town and so to 
practise what they have learnt in the mission." 

These orders from a man whom they already considered a 
saint and who knew them so well, the townsfolk of Poitiers 
kept with the same devotion which those of Corinth or 
Ephesus used towards the epistles of Saint Paul. Some 
influences, to have their full effect, need time and repetition. 
Grignion De Montfort changed for one hundred years 
parishes in which he had preached a fortnight. He was a bird 
of passage; once he had passed, his enemies quickly put up 
barricades, gates and drawbridges that his victory might not 
last and that his face might be forgotten. But in vain. The 
echo of his voice was still heard, and his penetrating glance 
remembered. 

At the beginning of Lent, 1706, behold him on his way to 
Rome. He was never to live in Poitiers again. He was only to 
pay flying visits under the threat of fresh expulsion. He went 



off to Italy as men did in the Middle Ages, rather like 
Benedict Joseph Labre, who at the close of the century was 
to beg his wonderful way along the same roads. Louis-Marie 
Grignion wore his rosary at his belt, had his staff and his 
crucifix in his hand, and in his knapsack his breviary, the 
Bible and a little statue of Our Lady. He too begged his bread 
and his lodging; from barn to barn, from presbytery to 
presbytery, from church to church, till he reached the Santa 
Casa of Loretto. He spent a fortnight there, near the 
mysterious little house, forgetting his fatigue, the ecstatic 
guest of his Mother Mary. Of all his retreats none equalled 
this, and he left it with regret. May was closing when he 
resumed his journey. At last he saw the dome of Saint 
Peter's; he wept and prostrated himself in the dust. And he 
went his two last leagues barefoot. 

He was received by the Pope's confessor, Father Tommasi, 
and two saints thus met, for Father Tommasi was to be 
beatified in 1803. They understood each other. The Italian 
was a noted theologian and appreciated Mont- fort's 
teaching. He saw what a weapon it would be against 
Jansenism and how this tall Breton would rouse the faith in 
France where heresy was such a danger. When in June, 

1706, our pilgrim had a private audience with Clement XI, 
the Pope knew who was kneeling before him. 

Grignion had prepared a little Latin speech in which he 
expressed his desire to devote himself to mission work and 
added that he was ready at the Pontiff's orders to go to 
heathen lands. This was the introduction. He had thought of 
leaving France ever since the days of Saint Sulpice. But he 
had known that it must be a question of time. He had lived 
the spirit of his intention long before its realisation came up 
for discussion. Clement XI said: "Father, you have a 
sufficiently large field in France for the exercise of your zeal. 
Do not leave it and always work in perfect submission to the 



bishops to whose dioceses you are called. God, in this way, 
will bless your work." 

The single-hearted pilgrim had the answer of the Holy Spirit. 
The Head of the Church wanted his assistance against anti- 
Roman sects, and France was to be the scene of his 
preaching. Louis-Marie Grignion would teach Christian 
doctrine to children and adults; he would restore to souls the 
full consciousness of their duties and of their vocation by 
instituting a solemn renewal of the baptismal vow. He would 
spread perfect devotion to the Mother of God, the surest 
means of sanctification, the royal road to salvation. Clement 
XI thought all that his visitor had to tell him of his method 
and his meditations absolutely orthodox and singularly 
profound. But he was great on discipline, and insisted that 
the priest should have in each diocese the entire approval 
and full confidence of the bishop. And this Montfort never 
forgot. And when he met with episcopal suspicion and 
punishment, he never boasted of the papal encouragement. 
The Sovereign Pontiff had given him the title of Apostolic 
Missioner and attached a plenary indulgence to the ivory 
crucifix from which Grignion never parted. He had no 
intention of setting loose in the France of Louis XIV an 
ecclesiastical tribune. But he might have said to him: 

"Behold I send you as a lamb," for Louis-Marie Grignion went 
back to the suffering which was to be the atmosphere of his 
life. And he was to die without having been understood. 
What matter? He was one with Rome, he would tell the 
crowd of the truth which stands fast for ever, and there was 
in him a joy and a light which nothing could dim. And those 
who misunderstood him, blamed him, drove him out, were to 
praise him as soon as his weary body lay at rest. 

He started on his homeward way towards the Alps in the 
oppressive summer heat. The leather of his shoes chafed his 
feet, and his road was a hard one; he was footsore, hot and 



thirsty, but he looked at his crucifix and murmured the 
Rosary. One day he stopped at a presbytery where the priest 
was dining with some friends. The meal was a good one and 
the priest in high good-humor. He said to the wanderer: 
"You're in a bad way! Why don't you ride?" The guests 
laughed. Grignion recalled the legendary answer of the 
Minim to the Jesuit on horseback: Jesus did not travel that 
way. In any case he answered: "The apostles did not ride." 
They sent him to the kitchen to rest and eat. 

Sunburnt, alarmingly thin, with his great nose more 
prominent than ever, blistered, older by ten years, he 
reached Liguge on August 25 - a Poitevin priory which then 
belonged to the Jesuits and has since become a Benedictine 
abbey. Brother Mathurin awaited him there and hardly 
recognised him, so changed was he. 

But the Jansenists grudged him even twenty-four hours at 
Poitiers, and Father De Montfort was requested by the bishop 
not to appear in the town. He was not permitted to say Mass. 
For eight days he made a retreat eighteen miles away, in the 
house of a hospitable priest, and this gave him time to 
recover his strength and the balance of body and soul, and 
to face the future. Farewell, then, Poitiers! Louis Grignion will 
go to Brittany. 



The Breton Missions 


The principal stages of his journey have remained places of 
pilgrimage: Fontevrault, Notre Dame des Ardilliers at 
Saumur, Mont Saint Michel. It was like a retreat on foot, this 
journey of his, a vigil which was repeated every night. A few 
privileged souls recognised him and greeted on his way the 
man who was to bring to the people the peace of God. At 
Saumur, the Sisters of Saint Anne of Providence, and their 
foundress, Blessed Jeanne Delanoue, questioned him and 
listened to him like an oracle. 

At last he reached Rennes, and found himself in his native 
town, apparently more poor, more lonely and more feeble 
than when he had left it. He was still another Saint Alexis. 

He lodged with an old woman who for a few pence took in 
the needy and fed them on milk and cakes of black bread. 
His uncle, Allain Robert, came to see him in this hovel, and 
persuaded him to dine at least once with his family. The 
Grignions killed the fatted calf, and their son showed them a 
cheerful face and his talk was witty and amusing. But he 
would not take back what he had written in 1704; he no 
longer belonged to them. The fortnight which he spent at 
Rennes was given up to preaching in the church of the 
Calvary and in two seminaries. 

Then he disappeared. Towards All Saints, 1706, he was at 
the hamlet of La Bachelleraie, where his earliest childhood 
had been spent. His old nurse, Mother Andre, was still alive. 
He did not refuse to be her guest. But on first arriving he 
had been insulted and repulsed by the good woman's son- 
in-law and all the farmers of the place. According to his 
custom he had begged, without revealing his name. But an 
old peasant, Pierre Belin, recognised him and the news flew 



round La Bachelleraie that the beggar whom they had so ill 
received was the eldest son of M. Jean Baptiste 1 He then 
made for Dinan where several priests were going to open a 
mission. He helped them by taking the humble task of 
catechist, and then he preached a special mission to the 
soldiers of the garrison. As everywhere, he was the father of 
the poor at Dinan as well as the man of God. On his way he 
founded hospitals and organised charitable societies. He 
made use of the Count and Countess de la Garaye who had 
turned their country- house into a dispensary; the count 
prepared medicines, the countess was an oculist. Father De 
Montfort spent a few days with them, that he might give a 
retreat to their sick and poor. 

He had just finished his work in the little towns of Saint 
Suliac and Becheral when Father Leuduger invited him in 
February, 1707, to join the secular missioners of the diocese 
of Saint-Brieuc. Was this not the sudden realisation of his 
former hopes? We are reminded of the days when Father 
Bellier talked to Louis-Marie of the work that had been done 
there by a pupil of Father Le Nobletz and Father Maunoir. Let 
us remember the correspondence of Grignion with Father 
Leschassier in 1700 and 1701. Father Leuduger was the 
author of the Bouquet des Missions, a book in which the 
teaching and method of those who converted Brittany was 
described. By 1734 this book was to have run through 
fourteen editions. Father De Montfort joyfully accepted the 
offer, but in his humility desired only to take his place 
among the missioners already there and to collaborate in 
what was being done. This was what Father Leuduger 
wanted. This young Father Grignion, who had been such a 
success at Rennes and at Dinan, and whose reputation was 
beginning, was an interesting recruit for the superior of the 
missioners. From February to September, 1707, the missions 
and retreats grew in number, especially at Baulon, Le Verger, 



Merdrignac, La Cheze, Plumieux, Saint Brieuc, Moncontour, 
that is, throughout North Brittany. 

But a Montfort clashed with the dark background of average 
humanity. It was in vain that he practised heroic obedience, 
aspired to contempt and to nothingness, where he himself 
was concerned. He was too different from the rest. He did 
not fit in; like Father de Foucauld in our own day for whom 
the Trappist rule was not strict enough. Such men are trying 
to their superiors. 

Father Leuduger had learning and influence, but he was 
neither enthusiastic nor deep nor really eloquent. And yet 
he had given himself a companion whose inspiration, 
intuition and initiative ruled the crowd and upset ordinary 
programmes. At La Cheze, near Loudeac, was an ancient 
chapel, Notre Dame de Pitie, which was already in ruins in 
the days of Saint Vincent Ferrer, and of which that great 
apostle had made the following prophecy: "It will be restored 
by a man whom the Almighty will bring into the world at a 
distant date. He will appear as a stranger, will be insulted 
and balked, but he will achieve his purpose." 

"I am he!" cried De Montfort. He got money and workmen 
together, made a plan and directed the work. In a few 
months a new church rose from the ruins, and it became a 
place of pilgrimage. The prophecy had come true. 

Who then was this stranger, foretold in the fifteenth 
century? Did he work miracles? Indeed he did; the sick were 
healed, the poor had enough to eat; and the peasants who 
persisted in holding a fair on Ascension Day lost their cattle, 
their money and the use of their limbs. 

One Sunday at Moncontour, the young folk were having a 
merry dance. Grignion De Montfort came upon the scene 



which he thought a terrible profanation of the day. He 
stopped the fiddlers, and kneeling down before the dancers 
he said: "Let those who are on God's side, do as I do!" Men 
and women, amazed, obeyed this disturber of their pleasure, 
and said the Rosary with him. 

This sort of thing succeeded because of the man's 
extraordinary influence, but it worried and vexed Father 
Leuduger. One day Father De Montfort, after his Mass, gave 
the congregation his ivory crucifix to kiss. He refused it to 
some nuns who took boarders. Why this public affront? They 
had not seen to it that their boarders were modest in their 
dress. Father Leuduger, who was the superior of these nuns, 
did not merely frown. Really Father Grignion was impossible. 
Let him go off and preach on his own! No one could continue 
to be responsible for what he did. 



The Hermitage of Saint Lazare 


As always in time of difficulty, Father De Montfort made a 
pause. For the moment he turned hermit. He took refuge in 
God, fasted, disciplined himself more than ever, prolonged 
his meditations, and led a life of complete contemplation. In 
the woods near his native town lay the old priory of Saint 
Lazare, a chapel and a house in ruins on rising ground and 
below in a little valley a clear stream. It was a wild and 
lonely corner near the gates of the city. Today it is a girls' 
school with a beautiful garden, cultivated fields, extensive 
buildings, a paradise surrounded by woods and rocks. There 
are to be seen Blessed Louis's room, and in the chapel the 
wooden table which was his altar and an old portrait of him 
in profile. He came there in the autumn of 1707 with the two 
Brothers who served him of their own accord, Brother 
Mathurin, whom we already know, and Brother Jean, who 
had recently joined him. All three restored the chapel; "A 
great Holy Spirit and a Holy Name of Jesus" decorated the 
wall. 

Avery beautiful statue of the Blessed Virgin with her feet 
upon the moon and rays of gold and silver about her was on 
the altar. Father De Montfort called it Our Lady of Wisdom, 
and he fastened to a prie-Dieu, by an iron chain, a rosary 
whose beads of wood were an inch big. 

In the Catholic Church a hermit does not give up his social 
duties. He receives those who need him, the poor, the 
afflicted, the restless. He consoles and advises; soon whole 
villages found their way to the hermitage. Pilgrims would 
say the chained rosary there together, and listen to the 
Father's instructions, his catechising, his hymns which they 
would sing with him. 



Once more Montfort resumed his work as an apostle. What 
was to prevent him from going to his fellow-citizens when 
they were so near? A mission was announced at the church 
of Saint Jean. Was he to be a prophet in his own country? At 
first the people of Montfort admired him. M. Grignion de la 
Bachelleraie might well be proud of his son. Perhaps; though 
Louis-Marie caused his father some surprise. 

In honor of the missioner, the old family house had been 
reopened, for they had only occupied it at intervals since 
1690. A feast had been prepared in Breton fashion for the 
friends of the son who had come home again. And he was to 
appear with all the poorest parishioners of Saint Jean, the 
lame, the halt and the blind out of the highways and hedges 
I 

But the day of M. Jean Baptiste's outbursts of temper was 
over. Two years later he was to hasten to Pontchateau to 
greet his son and to praise him. During the winter of 1707 
he attended the preaching of the missioner. The most 
touching of these sermons was a wordless one. Before the 
eyes of his expectant congregation, Louis-Marie raised a 
great crucifix which he gazed at in a kind of loving and 
painful ecstasy. Hearts beat fast and tears were shed. When 
he had fixed the crucifix on the ledge of the pulpit, the 
priest turned to his listeners, still without breaking the 
silence. And then he went round the church with another 
crucifix in his hand, which he offered to them to kiss. 

"Behold your Saviour," he murmured to each. "Are you not 
heartbroken to have offended him?" 

Such moments could not be forgotten. And yet the people of 
Montfort allowed the saint to go away in sadness and 
without any idea of returning. They were in the diocese of 
Saint Malo and their bishop, Bishop Desmaretz, favored 



Jansenism. "Almost all his clergy were infected with the new 
error," said Picot de Cloriviere, adding: "The great piety and 
knowledge of his worthy successor, Bishop de la Bastie, 
could not entirely do away with it. In 1778 Bishop des 
Laurents had the satisfaction of seeing all those of his 
priests who were still attached to this heresy solemnly 
retract it." We may believe such a well-informed witness, 
since Father de Cloriviere was rector of Parame after the 
suppression of the Jesuits. 

Bishop Desmaretz then, and with him the ecclesiastical 
authorities who took their cue from Saint Malo, did not like 
the Pope's missioner. And we know how easy it was to 
accumulate objections, apparently well-founded, against a 
man whose ways gave rise to talk and whose profile could so 
well be caricatured! 

Even at Montfort there was a great deal of gossip. Grignion's 
enemies got the Due de la Tremouille on their side, the chief 
nobleman of the district, and he prevented the setting up of 
a Calvary on the square where the church itself now stands. 

The bishop, torn between prejudice and duty, subjected De 
Montfort to a strange system of prohibitions, alternating with 
permissions. He was absolutely forbidden to preach and to 
confess; then when the Rector of Breal intervened, he might 
preach if a parish priest of the diocese asked him to do so; 
then he was forbidden to teach religion in the chapel of 
Saint Lazare. 

The missioner, thus chivied, harassed, treated as one under 
suspicion, was at the mercy of Jansenist denunciation, of 
episcopal changes of mind. They wished his preaching to be 
stopped and this meant of course lessening his influence. So 
he resolved to seek an apostle's liberty elsewhere. He 
confided his chapel of Our Lady of Wisdom to the keeping of 



a Franciscan tertiary, Guillemette Rouxel; and said farewell 
to his home, full of gloomy presentiments as to the 
deterioration which awaited it. 



Return to Nantes 


He crossed the Meu and the Vilaine, and came back to the 
banks of that Loire which eight years earlier had taken him 
from Orleans to Brittany as the companion of Father 
Leveque. He recalled his first missions at Grand- champ and 
Pellerin. Should he go like the Prodigal Son and knock at the 
door of Saint Clement? What attraction was there for him in 
Nantes, this great town, so noisy and so gay, which, through 
its narrow streets and wide estuary, seemed to hasten 
ceaselessly towards the trade of the sea, towards wealth, 
imagination, pleasure? He thought the Breton faith was 
there all the same, and he pictured the prayers of its many 
convents and churches. Nantes should be the connecting 
link between the two fields of his apostleship, the rivet of 
Catholic faith in the West of France. He would willingly 
pause here in his wanderings. 

Three weeks before his death he was to think of going back 
there. He founded there a society of penance and charity, 
and he meant to have set up an immense monument, a 
Cross, worn as it were on the breast of Brittany, as a witness 
to God's love, as a perpetual sermon to the universe. 

The friends whom he still had in the town were not at Saint 
Clement. The best of them was Father Barin, canon, 
precentor and senior vicar at the cathedral, an intelligent 
man of an interesting appearance. He had been given 
ecclesiastical preferment while still quite young, but he 
loved the world and an easy, pleasant life. He had even 
written frivolous poetry which was long a reproach against 
him. At last, grace had got the upper hand of him, had filled 
him and he had corresponded. When nearly sixty he was 
ordained priest. Bishop de Beauvau of Nantes thought much 



of him, and he became a person of importance in the 
diocese. His alert keen mind and his warm heart remained 
the same. He had known Louis- Marie Grignion as a youth, 
had appreciated his merit, his cleverness, his sanctity, 
without his oddities worrying him in any way. Apparently it 
was he who summoned him from the hermitage of Saint 
Lazare to Nantes, and he remained faithful to him through 
stormy days although he could not quell the storm. As a 
proof of his affection he was to compose one of the epitaphs 
which adorn the tomb of Saint Louis-Marie. 

Father Barin thought that there would be no lack of work for 
the missioner in the Nantes district. Since the wars of 
religion many souls had lain fallow and many churches in 
ruins. The miracle of Father De Montfort was to clear away 
this undergrowth so thoroughly, and to lay such a solid 
foundation, that the soil was able to bring forth a series of 
spiritual harvests and to have churches which the devout 
generosity of the faithful revived. After preaching at Saint 
Similien at Nantes, in the company of a Jesuit, Father 
Joubert, he went to that charming valley of the Sevre, which 
lies cool and calm, aloof from the turmoil of the town. At 
Vertou he had a great welcome, but it dismayed him, for he 
thought that opposition and persecution were indispensable 
to full success. And he asked himself if he ought not to go 
elsewhere. Father des Bastieres, who was working with him, 
brought him to reason, evidently without many words. But 
Saint Louis-Marie repeated: "All the same, it is a cross not to 
have crosses." 

However, not far from the Grandlieu lake he had his heart's 
desire. The parish priest of La Chevroliere did not wish to 
have a mission in his parish, but Father Barin sent him 
Father De Montfort anyway. You can picture the displeasure 
of the priest who, as it were, was no longer his own master. 
There could hardly be a greater vexation for a parish priest. 



As a solemn protest against this infringement upon his 
rights, this priest appeared at the high altar in surplice and 
stole at the close of an early morning sermon. He took as his 
text: "I have compassion on the multitude," and commented 
upon it as follows: "This congregation fills me with 
compassion. As your priest, my dear parishioners, it is my 
duty to warn you that you are wasting your time in coming 
to this mission. You will learn nothing of importance. You 
would do better to stay at home and work for your living and 
your children's. And to this I exhort you earnestly." Montfort 
listened to this amiable speech without flinching; and then 
went and knelt before one whom God had allowed to honor 
him with such a perfect cross. And the mission went off well. 



The Calvary of Pontehateau 


We shall not follow the missioner in all his journeys south 
and north of the Loire. We are anxious to reach Pontchateau 
and the moor which the famous Calvary overlooks. The little 
town, half-way between Nantes and Redon, is on the banks 
of the Brivet in a fertile district. It looks bright and attractive 
and is topped by a snow- white church. Thither come the 
tradesmen and the tourists and the pilgrims, filling the 
streets with their carts and their beasts, with their booths 
and their gossip. Then at nightfall a great silence envelops 
it, and it is given up to prayer before it falls asleep beneath 
the mild stars. 

After Saint Laurent sur Sevre it is the town most intimately 
connected with Louis-Marie Grignion. His missioned and his 
nuns occupy its outposts for a distance of four miles. In a 
large park they have erected a gateway of the Passion with a 
scala santa in front of it, have staged on the grass the 
scenes of the Gospel, the Stations of the Cross, with rude 
figures larger than life. The monumental statue of Saint 
Louis stands among the trees on a great pedestal. At the 
cross-roads a statue of the Sacred Heart has been recently 
erected. A winding path up the mountainside leads to where 
the crosses have been erected, Our Lord's and those of the 
two thieves, surrounded by the holy women, Saint John and 
the centurion. The view extends over thirty miles; there is 
the forest of La Madeleine and the hills of Saint Gildas, the 
marshes of La Briere, flat and misty, with their stunted 
undergrowth, and farthest of all, Saint-Nazaire and the sea. 

It is said that the Calvary of Pontchateau blesses thirty-one 
churches and the old ramparts of Gueran. Only a poet could 
have chosen the site, one who had a deep feeling for the 
harmony of earth and sky, an artist who knew all about fine 



lines and the magnificence of a great setting. The 
commonplace details for which Grignion is not responsible 
matter little, and we can give ourselves up to our feelings, 
our devotion, our faith, to that open-air piety, the mingling 
of the supernatural with nature, than which there is nothing 
more in harmony with the traditions of Brittany and human 
aspiration. 

The Calvary, as it stands, dates only from the nineteenth 
century. The bronze crosses were erected in 1854, and 
pilgrimages began only in 1873. For more than seven 
generations, what Christian devotion seeks in this place is 
the memory and not the work itself of Saint Louis De 
Montfort. In the order of visible things, Montfort has no 
place. Whether we speak of his temporal buildings or his 
spiritual foundations, it is a question which will last, or 
whether they will last as long as he will. His undertakings 
seemed to fail; his chief work was destroyed. He seemed 
crushed, buried beneath its ruins. 

Let us retrace the years before 1854. The said Calvary 
followed the Revolution; very simple at first, it witnessed in 
1803 the re-establishment of religious peace. In 1821 its 
completion became the symbol of the return of the 
monarchy. The Terror had overthrown the crosses set up in 
1785. And these had replaced others which soon had 
become weather-beaten, and altogether collapsed in 1774 
after barely twenty-seven years. But in 1747, our date, what 
was there on the Madeleine moor? 

The remains of a trench full of stagnant water, heaps of soil, 
the remains of what had been grottoes, not even ruins these, 
and yet the place was sacred. The old peasants would tell its 
story, how it was chosen by two mysterious doves, how 
hundreds and thousands of workers under the direction of 



Father De Montfort raised a pile upon whose summit stood 
the Cross of the Redeemer. 

Father De Montfort had come to give a mission at 
Pontchateau during the early summer of 1709. Everyone 
had listened to his message, and everyone offered to help in 
the task which the missioner proposed: to dig a great 
circular trench about a third of a mile in circumference 
outside, the soil thrown up in the centre to form the mound. 

It should be a miniature Mont Valerien with a Calvary like 
that which had so much struck Louis-Marie Grignion when 
staying with the solitaries on the banks of the Seine. 

The statues were finished; the Christ, the Mother of Sorrows, 
Saint John, the Magdalene. Montfort as he went about was 
always giving orders to sculptors and painters. 

When the digging had been begun, he had the sacred 
statues placed in a grotto, and in the evenings by candle 
light the workmen would go and say their wondering prayers 
there. 

All these people, it goes without saying, worked for love. 

And when they were not digging they said their rosaries or 
sang hymns. Helpers came from a great distance. All 
Brittany was stirred, and other provinces in France followed 
suit. Spain and Flanders sent their contingent of pilgrims to 
help in the digging and levelling. Fine ladies got out of their 
carriages to carry a hod or push a barrow, just as in 1790 
their great-granddaughters would do, when the religion of 
the Patrie would be proclaimed on the Champ de Mars. 

Amid such eagerness, the undertaking was completed in 
fifteen months. The severe winter had not been a check. All 
the beggars of Brittany had come to this moor where such 
miracles were worked. It was a pilgrimage such as never had 



been before. But Grignion would not allow disorder; he 
arranged shifts, made a rule of silence, gave each his place 
and his task. Even in his absence there was no idling. He 
was able to preach missions in the neighborhood, for his 
workers still felt the influence of his impetuous force. 

The tree for the Cross was cut down on a neighboring estate, 
La Vilaine. A team of twenty-four oxen brought it to the foot 
of the mount. Men raised it to the platform and the thieves' 
crosses were planted on either hand. On the circular road, 
one hundred and fifty firs were the Hail Marys and fifteen 
cypresses the Our Fathers of a forest rosary. 

So much initiative and such crowds ended by rousing the 
authorities. Enquiries were made and reports were drawn up. 
All this digging was suspicious. France was at war with 
England; if she were to succeed in making a landing, 
Pontchateau would be a fort ready to her hand. Brittany was 
not to be trusted. The Bishop of Nantes, inspired certainly by 
the civil and military authorities, decided at the eleventh 
hour to forbid the blessing of the crosses. The festival was to 
have taken place on September 14, 1710, the Feast of the 
Exaltation of the Cross. There were thirty thousand people 
on the moor. It was not possible to send them away, and 
they spent all the day there, listening to sermons, visiting 
the statues, camping on the grass. 

But there were anxious hearts beating for the Calvary, now 
to be threatened with destruction. Some weeks later, M. de 
Despinose, commander of the militia, came to Pontchateau 
with a party of soldiers. He had orders from the governor, 
Chateaurenaud, to fill up the trenches and level the ground. 
Five hundred peasants were commandeered; the Descent 
from the Cross was a heart-breaking sight. Later on 
Despinose told a priest that it could not have been worse at 
Jerusalem. The crowd knelt whilst the statue of the crucified 



Lord was taken down from the cross by Bretons who felt a 
reflection of the spirit of Joseph of Arimathea. It took months 
to demolish even imperfectly the work of so much 
enthusiasm. All the strength had gone out of the workers' 
arms now. 

"Blessed be God!" said Father De Montfort. "I never thought 
of my own glory but of His. I hope He will receive me with 
the same reward as if I had succeeded." When Bishop de 
Beauvau heard of this resignation, he was divided between 
admiration and insulting doubt: "He is either a great saint or 
a thorough-paced hypocrite." 

The bishop held his peace. As he could neither canonise nor 
condemn the missioner, he followed the example of his 
colleagues of Poitiers and Saint Malo; he forbade him to 
preach. It was not a question of doctrine. Disturbances were 
feared, friction with the civil authorities. Montfort was a 
stormy petrel. The affair of Pontchateau had filled up the 
measure of his tactless deeds. One day it had been reported 
at the bishop's palace that the missioner had almost come 
to blows with the soldiers of the garrison. He had thrown 
down and kicked to pieces their favorite game of chance, 
"black and white." The indignant players had hustled the 
intruder and were taking him to the prison of the Chateau, 
when a friend of Montfort rescued him from their clutches. 

Henceforth the diocese of Nantes was in its turn closed to 
him. He went to the Jesuits and then withdrew to a little 
house, which a benefactress let him have. Close by, he 
founded afterwards a hospital for incurables. 

He could no longer hear confessions, but he gave advice to 
those who were striving after perfection. He grouped them 
together as the "Friends of the Cross." His activities went on 
underneath. He only came forward publicly during the great 



floods of 1711 when he persuaded the boatmen to provision 
the people on the left bank who were marooned by the 
floods. He himself was in the first rescue boat and braved 
the most dangerous eddies. 

He was an unmistakable saint, and a most charitable and 
manly athlete, but the bishop clung to his prejudice. He had 
Montfort "taped," and wished to hear no more about him. Let 
this priest go elsewhere! If he made any more fuss, he would 
be forbidden to say Mass. 



Missioner of the Dioceses of La 
Rochelle and Luqon 

The Bishops of La Rochelle and Lugon had in July, 1710, 
condemned the Reflections on the New Testament of Father 
Quesnel as a book full of impious dogma. This statement 
had been privately fastened to the gates of the Archbishop's 
palace in Paris, and as a result Cardinal de Noailles had 
forbidden the publication of it in his diocese. The two 
bishops complained to the King and asked his leave to 
appeal to the Pope. "If the King," they insisted, "does not 
wish to be troubled with our differences, he must permit us 
to appeal to the natural judge of bishops." 

Some months later, Bishop Etienne de Champflour invited 
Father De Montfort to come and preach in the diocese of La 
Rochelle. Bishop Francois de Lescure also threw open the 
diocese of Lugon to the missioner. It amounted to offering a 
shelter to one whom the Jansenists persecuted. They wanted 
his assistance against the enemies of Rome. They showed 
the saint the splendid field where his greatest battles would 
be fought, where he would die fighting. 

At that time the diocese of La Rochelle extended beyond the 
Sevre to Cholet. It included the wooded districts of Anjou as 
well as those of Poitou. The diocese of Lugon comprised the 
coast lands of Lower Poitou, the Challans Marshes to the east 
of the islands of Yeu and Noirmoutier forming its principal 
part. This was the Vendee of the subsequent war. Montfort's 
preaching did not entirely cover it; but in the south it went 
beyond its boundary, crossing another branch of the Sevre 
to Aunis and part of Saintonge. His successors, with Saint- 
Laurent sur Sevre as their headquarters, were known as 
"Mulotins" after the founder's spiritual heir, and they it was 



who gave to La Vendee its special character. But Louis-Marie 
Grignion had given the land its soul. 



Montfort, A Missioner to the Country 
Districts 

Calvaries, churches, lanes, heights, copse, field and forest, 
all speak of him. And wherever he went he brought a 
message and worked miracles. And the country folk asked 
each other: "Is he an Apostle or an angel?" 

At La Garnache he restored Saint Leonard's chapel, and 
placed the statue of Our Lady of Victory in it. At Sallertaine, 
whose inhabitants had received him with sneers, cat-calls 
and stones, the church doors opened of themselves before 
him. At Saint Christopher he blessed a chest belonging to 
the sacristan Cantin, and his flour became so plentiful that 
the housewife made several batches. 

"Give and it shall be given unto you, Master Cantin," the 
servant of God said to the farmer who brought him the 
miraculous bread. "Since Providence is so generous to you, 
you must do likewise by the poor." At Roussay, the great 
cross which he was going to set up fell with all its weight 
upon the crowd without causing any injuries but a slight 
bruise. 

The eloquence and holiness of the preacher produced 
extraordinary effects upon the conscience. He was face to 
face with folk who were rough, passionate, violent and liable 
to sudden changes of mind. And the priests themselves were 
often like their flocks, as the priest of Saint Hilaire de Loulay 
bore witness. After asking Montfort to give a mission in his 
parish, he shut the door in his face, turning him away at 
night and in the rain, because of a rumor he had heard 
about him. The little town of Sallertaine was a nest of 
quarrelling and revenge; it was by infinite patience and a 



sense of justice that Saint Louis calmed resentments, 
reconciled enemies, discovered peaceable solutions to the 
most awkward lawsuits. As regarded pardoning injuries, he 
led the way; Montfort had publicly reprimanded a lady of 
rank who had been lacking in reverence at church. Her 
mother was in a fury and she waited for the missioner on the 
public square, and as soon as she saw him gave him a 
shower of blows with a cane. "Madame," said her victim 
calmly, "I did my duty. Your daughter should have done 
hers." 

As he was passing one day through Challans, the priest 
would not allow him to preach, so the saint collected an 
audience in the market-place. He was holding everyone's 
attention when some outsiders raised the cry of: "It is that 
mad Montfort!" 

His answer at once was: "Brothers, let us sing the hymn 
about indifference to insults." 

At Courcon, to the south of the Sevre district, the priest and 
his parishioners were at daggers drawn. The priest, in 
despair, had said: "I curse the day that brought me to such a 
hell." Malice had spread this unpleasing speech, and as time 
went on the feeling grew more and more bitter. On both 
sides, they avoided each other as much 1 as possible. "What 
can the parish be like in such circumstances?" Such was 
Montfort's anxious question. He prayed and used the 
discipline, and then announced that he was going to speak 
upon a subject which concerned the whole parish. The 
church was crowded; and the missioner told them that his 
theme was Christian charity. He had not finished his sermon 
before the priest arose and, giving him a signal, turned 
towards the congregation and begged them humbly to 
forgive his offensive speech, and his conduct, so little 
worthy of a parish priest. 



"Why," cried Montfort, "your pastor wants to be reconciled to 
you. And you who have often cursed him, are you not going 
to forgive him?" 

All hearts were touched, tears were shed and Christ had won 
the day. 

Later on at Saint Pompain, the other side of the same river, 
there was a similar scene. Here the priest had only one 
enemy - a burly farmer-general. But this man's hatred was 
equal to many; he breathed it; and it worried and alarmed 
all his neighbors. All the same, in 1715, he came diligently 
to the mission, and Father De Montfort expressed his 
approval. And at the same time he exhorted him to 
overcome his ill-feeling. The farmer-general bowed. A few 
days later he gave a great dinner in honor of his 
reconciliation with the parish priest. 

The peasant of the West is a hard drinker, whether it be 
cider or wine. And his drunkenness makes him heavy, hard, 
brutal. Montfort bravely attacked this vice and took the bull 
by the horns, for he saw in this brutishness perhaps the 
main obstacle to the conversion and civilisation of a 
province where there are plenty of kind and honest hearts. 

In 1714, at Roussay, near Cholet, he at once opened his 
campaign against drink. The tavern, of course, was near the 
church, and there was such a hubbub there that the 
preacher's sermon was accompanied by the clatter of bottles 
and the sound of drunken voices. As soon as he had left the 
pulpit, Montfort hastened to the drinkers. He kicked over the 
table; and then he used his fists. With bent heads and 
uncertain legs, all got out somehow, and only two were 
obstinate enough to show fight. The tall Breton gently but 
firmly took them by the hand and obliged them to quit. 
"Don't come back! It will be the worse for you if you do." 



Then there was the superstition of these primitive folk, 
especially at Saint Amand sur Sevre. There they believed in 
the evil eye. If a child was ill, or a cow had no milk, or the 
butter would not come, some malicious neighbor had 
"overlooked" it. Everyone was under suspicion, and fisticuffs 
were often the result. Or they would look for proofs; a 
cunning air, malicious eyes, and there was your sorcerer! 
Such a one would be hated and feared, his malice would be 
counteracted as far as possible, he would be sent to 
Coventry, and, perhaps, potted at some dark night. At Saint 
Amand, whole families suspected of sorcery were put upon 
the Index. It would be no light task to clear the peasant's 
mind upon this point, to distinguish between religious belief 
and ancestral superstition, to safeguard a trust in the 
supernatural, while destroying prejudice and checking vain 
fears. This only a good psychologist and theologian could 
accomplish, and Father De Montfort was both. 

He taught the ancestors of the people of La Vendee a pure 
faith, which was made up of trust in God and the Blessed 
Virgin, of charity towards one's neighbor and obedience to 
the laws of the Church. He put the rosary in their hands and 
the cross before their eyes. After he came to Mauges, you 
could hear the Hail Mary by the wayside and on the farms. 

He interested the people in setting up the Calvaries which so 
mark his work; and he would take much pains to find where 
it would be best to place them, less concerned for a romantic 
beauty which these simple and rustic Poitevins would not 
have understood, than for something that should appeal to 
their sense of the touching and pathetic. And so his Christs 
bleed, and his Magdalens weep, and his thieves are twisted 
with pain. If the spot lent itself to such a purpose, he would 
have steps cut in the rock and would make a sepulchre with 
its flowers. This he did at Sallertaine, but, by order of the 
military authorities, his work was levelled. They never 
understood Louis-Marie Grignion. 



He made the people ashamed of their neglected churches. In 
some places the churches were threshing- floors, but the 
mission put an end to that. Montfort collected for repairs and 
reconstruction. He commandeered labor and organised local 
effort. He himself helped carry stones, replace flags, 
whitewash walls. The farmers did the carting for love, and 
each gave his time and his work, and if nothing very 
wonderful was the result, henceforth at least each church 
was something that the parish felt belonged to them. The 
people of a later Vendee were to inherit from their fathers an 
attachment to their church and to love to see its tall white 
steeple rising from the midst of the village. 



The Hermitage of the Vouvant Forest 

The preacher lives in the memory of the countryside. In the 
Vouvant Forest the pilgrims go in crowds to the grotto of 
Father De Montfort. There were 8000 of them when in 1873 
the Bishop of Lugon celebrated Mass before a stone cross 
which had been erected on the level. Four years later, the 
number of pilgrims had risen to 30,000. 

Saint Louis came there only in 1715, the year before his 
death. His first mission there was to Mervent, a picturesque 
little town overlooked by the ruins of a feudal castle, at the 
junction of the two little rivers, the Mere and the Vent, 
whose valleys are delightful. Later on he preached at 
Vouvant, and it was one of his very rare failures. The people 
had lost that enthusiasm for the House of God which had 
urged their ancestors to build a magnificent Roman gateway 
in pure Poitevin style, and except for this gateway the 
church was wretched. And the souls of its congregation were 
like it, dusty and dirty. Montfort had the church cleaned and 
heard a few confessions, but the majority answered him 
rudely and worked against him behind his back. 

He had been more fortunate at Mervent. His love of nature, 
as well as his apostolic zeal, were satisfied there. In his 
leisure he went into the forest, which seen from the village 
above in all its boundless extent, made with its sombre 
shade an irrestible appeal. Nowadays it is a great park, with 
fine roads, winding up and down. And yet its undergrowth, 
its gorges and glades have not lost their mysterious charm. 
The morning silence there, broken only by an occasional 
bird's song, is, in its bliss, a foretaste of eternity. 

The saint thought to find here a solitude more complete 
than that of his former priory of Saint Lazare. Beyond a crag 



known as Pierre-Brune, there is a meadow on the banks of 
the Mere. And here the forest is displayed in all its 
magnificence. The meadow is, as it were, the arena of an 
amphitheatre, shut off from the river by a screen of poplars 
and ash trees. Soon the ground and the rocks rise to form a 
wall, to which cling oaks and chestnut trees. Almost at the 
top is to be seen the entrance to a grotto, reached by a 
steep path. This is the Rock of the Fauns. The grotto is small, 
measuring about twelve feet in circumference. A very clear 
stream flows near. What an ideal retreat for an anchorite I 
Nature charms and soothes at once. 

Woods and hills, 

A spring and streams, 

A cave 

Far from all human ills. 

wrote Montfort, whose poetical descriptions have at any rate 
the merit of simplicity and exactness. The delight which the 
forest brought him touched the inmost springs of his being, 
attuned as they were to an innocent creation and only 
suffering when in contact with what was sinful in civilisation. 

Leave me, 

0 troublous murmuring world, 

Leave me, 0 world, to live in peace. 

Have we here a forerunner of the Romanticists, a blameless 
Rousseau? Yes, in as far as romanticism sets us free from 
social hypocrisy and artificial pleasure. He was a compatriot 
of Chateaubriand and a cousin of Lamennais. Better still, he 
was a man whose nature had been purified, whose virginal 
soul was full of light and grace. His lineage is that of the 
prophets of Israel, of the Fathers of the desert, though he 
lived in 1715, and died at the beginning of the Regency, 
with the eighteenth century, and all its scepticism and 



refinement of licence, behind him. But his message was 
beyond the philosophers. 

The senses had no share in his attitude towards the forest. 

He was nothing of a pantheist for all his keen feeling for the 
beauty of things. He understood their language, but it was 
to him the humble lesson of the lower creation, capable of 
instructing men because it obeys God. We may think his 
poetical vocabulary poor, but it was that of his time, and 
while adapted to psychological analysis, a poor brush for the 
description of the world around us. And Montfort, that he 
might be understood by the peasant, was determined to 
avoid in his verse anything far-fetched. 

Wild Nature knows no guile, 

With woods and rocks as masters - 
Holy and learned. 

The rocks preach constancy 
And fruitfulness the woods. . . . 

Water's for purity. 

To see these green leaves 
Makes my heart leap . . . they fall 
And death's the lesson. 

It does not bear comparison with Lamartine and Victor Hugo; 
compared to their music it is like the thin notes of a 
harpsichord with all their sincerity. 

Nothing but sincerity could make the life of a hermit in the 
Vouvent Forest possible, and when Montfort decided to make 
a long retreat there, he showed to what heights of 
contemplation he could rise. It takes a marvellously pure 
and strong conscience to place oneself in a woodland 
solitude face to face with God. 



Montfort had made his plans with his usual method. He 
asked the good folk of the neighborhood to clear the 
entrance to the grotto somewhat, and to supply a bed, a 
table, a stool and a candlestick, a regular prophet's 
chamber. The water from the stream collected in a basin 
would quench his thirst, and public charity would give him 
bread. 

Some additional work was found necessary. The north wind 
blew into the hermitage, and the Father's willing workmen 
built a little wall as a screen, with stones taken from the 
rock, and opened up a path from the Fontenay road to Pierre 
Brune. As the hermit was also a missioner, now, as once at 
Saint Lazare, the crowds anxious for instruction and for 
pardon must not be kept away. 

And they came! The rock overlooking the meadow was the 
pulpit. A cross was to be set up there and a chapel built. 

But as at Pontchateau and Sallertaine, this primitive saint 
had reckoned without the authorities. He had indeed the 
approval of the Bishop of La Rochelle and had made a report 
of his plans to M. Fagon, deputy surveyor of rivers and 
forests. But he had not been regularly authorised to 
establish himself on Crown land, or to so much as remove a 
stone or a tree stump. In October, 1715, Charles Moriceau, 
"squire, seigneur de Cheusse, councillor and civil and 
criminal seneschal of the Crown, for the royal seat and 
estates of Fontenay le Comte, sub-delegate and special 
envoy, for the superintendence of the streams and forests of 
the said Fontenay," at the request of Maitre Jean Delahaye, 
solicitor to the Crown for the said property, declared that 
this was a case of trespass and drew up a charge. He forbade 
the completion of the wall, "at least until Father De Montfort 
should have the royal permission. This was not done to 
annoy - the official was only carrying out his duty and did 



full justice to the intentions and character of the hermit. And 
as Montfort was in favor with the bishop, matters might 
probably have been arranged if not without some delay; but 
from October to December, 1715, the missioner went to 
preach at Vouvant, Saint Pompain and Villiers-en-Plaine. And 
he was to die in the course of the following year. The grotto, 
where after all he had been very little, remained a place of 
devotion for his followers. It might be styled the third of the 
places sacred to him, less accessible and less known than 
the Calvary of Pontchateau, less venerable than the tomb of 
Saint Laurent-sur-Sevre. The popular taste has not improved 
it; a semicircle of cheap benches, paper flowers, a poor little 
statue with a damaged right hand, rosaries upon the wrists, 
and a biretta on its head; above the rock another effigy. It is 
just a very humble reliquary without relics and very 
touching in any case, on account of its bareness, and the 
shadow in which it stands; the soul of Saint Louis clings to it. 
It bids the pilgrim kneel, and listen to the thoughts within 
him, whilst outside the song and scent of the forest is 
breathed forth into the sunlight. 



Mission Work in the Towns 


We have made a point of grouping all the sites and 
memories which belong particularly to La Vendee, and to 
Father De Montfort. His masterpiece, and what will last 
longest, was the work he did in the country districts. But he 
did not limit himself to that. He had sufficient learning, 
eloquence and prestige to be able to attack the towns. He 
won over men of the world as he had won the soldier and 
the peasant, Protestants as he had won Catholics. To be sure 
he had less influence at La Rochelle or Fontenay than at La 
Seguiniere or at La Garnache, and he has left less mark 
behind him there. But in the towns, the population changes 
more and its soul with it. 

After leaving Nantes in 1711 he went to Lugon. The Jesuits 
and the Capuchins made themselves responsible for him to 
Bishop de Lescure. And on the fifth Sunday after Easter, 
taking his text from the Gospel of the day, he preached a 
magnificent sermon in the cathedral upon prayer and more 
particularly upon the Rosary, that perfect prayer of which he 
had made himself the apostle. 

At La Rochelle, he met his Jesuit friends again; it was one of 
them, Father Collusson, who introduced him to Bishop de 
Champflour. The missions and retreats which he gave in the 
old fortress of Protestantism were numerous from 1711 to 
1715. The bishop at once entrusted him with the organising 
of four series of sermons: to the inmates of the Saint Louis 
Hospital, to men, to women, and to soldiers. 

In July, 1712, Father De Montfort preached a retreat to the 
nuns of the hospital whose chapel was for certain sermons 
open to the public. La Rochelle then became his residence; 



his followers had bought him a little house in the outskirts of 
Saint Eloi. 

In August, 1713, he had another great mission with the help 
of two Jesuits. Then towards the end of the year, 

"preparatory exercises for death," a number of meditations 
with an appropriate setting for the inmates of the hospital. 

In November after a long journey he came back to La 
Rochelle; in the following February he preached again in the 
Dominican church: whilst he was speaking of the Blessed 
Virgin on Candlemas Day, the congregation saw his face 
transfigured; a supernatural glow lit up his ascetic face and 
surrounded it with a halo of glory. 

It was the precursor of his approaching beatitude. The 
general excitement was great. For the four last years his 
reputation in the town as a saint had been established. God 
had transfigured his messenger. A whole chorus of converts 
proved how rapid and definite had been De Montfort's 
success. There was Mme de Mailly, a lady of rank and a 
Protestant, very zealous and very obstinate. She had had a 
personal interview with the Saint, and as its result had 
abjured her heresy and given up her life to good works. For 
thirty-eight years she was daily to recite the Rosary with the 
certainty of thus finding deliverance from all anxiety and the 
full light of faith. 

Then there was Mile Benigne Page, the daughter of a 
commissioner of finance. She was a Catholic but very given 
to the fashionable scepticism. She went to hear Father De 
Montfort because it was the thing to do, and arrived as if for 
an entertainment, in the company of some fashionable 
young women with officers as their escorts. The mission was 
in the chapel of the hospital where they made quite a 
sensation with their fine clothes. 



Mile Page installed herself in front of the pulpit. The 
preacher noticed her at once and, turning towards the altar, 
implored Our Lord to give him this soul. His sermon moved 
the congregation to tears, as indeed often happened. The 
year before in the Dominican church the sighs had been so 
audible that they disturbed the preacher. "My dear children, 
do not weep. Your weeping hinders me. If I did not control 
myself, I should weep too. But it is not enough to touch your 
hearts. I must enlighten your minds." On that day in 1712, 
Benigne Page felt God in her heart while she realised the 
vanity of human thoughts. Her ironical smile disappeared - 
her gaze faltered. She fell upon her knees and remained 
there to the great embarassment of her companions. They 
soon left her, and Mile Page asked an audience of the 
missioner. Two hours later she went home, to spend the 
night in preparing for a decisive step, for next day she went 
to the Poor Clares, if not herself to be one of them, to be at 
least under the wing of poverty. 

It would seem as if De Montfort was particularly happy about 
this, for he wrote a long hymn upon it. Two of the verses will 
suffice to give an idea of his mystical joy and the form which 
it took. 

Blessed be God! 

The world has lost you, dear Benigne, 

Blessed be God! 

For all its glittering show. 

This is indeed a wondrous grace And one not given to all. 
Blessed be God! 

And how much strife 
To win this victory! 

How much strife 

'Twixt grace and your own charms! 

You only know, and God alone 



Receives of it the glory. 

Blessed be God! 

Father De Montfort, with all his austerity and singularity, did 
not shock people of rank. He had his intellect and, if he 
thought it necessary, could adapt himself to their milieu. 

This was a pleasant surprise for those who had been too 
ready to believe all the rumors about him. Such was the case 
with Mme d'Oriou, the young chatelaine of Villiers-en-Plaine. 
She was twenty-five at the time of the mission of 1715. Gay 
and amusing and not at all devout, she had made up her 
mind to laugh at the people's preacher. But she was amazed 
by the substance, wisdom and depth of his sermons. She 
received the missioner more than once at her residence, and 
wrote later on that he was both amusing and edifying, so 
that his conversation was at once instructive and delightful. 
She herself was very frank with him with a touch of malice. 
She put on a frivolous air on purpose and hummed light 
songs, but he took it all not too seriously, never lost his 
temper and never seemed shocked. He smiled and spoke to 
her with great gentleness of what a chatelaine should be. 

Such accounts show that at least during the latter part of his 
career, Louis-Marie Grignion, absolute master of himself, 
could come down out of his ecstasies to walk in the light of 
common day. He had the love of the people, the sympathy of 
a portion of the world, the support of the bishops and the 
admiration and veneration of very many, and the work of 
God prospered. 

At La Rochelle, as well as at Lugon, episcopal support did not 
fail him, though attempts had been made at first to bring 
this about. The effort made at Lucon was a very childish one. 
When speaking of the Rosary and Saint Dominic, Montfort 
had inveighed against the Albigeois. Now Bishop de Lescure 
came from Albi, and people called the missioner very 



tactless. When Montfort heard this, he thought it his duty to 
apologise. Franqois de Lescure good- naturedly answered: 
"Father, good branches sometimes sprout from a decayed 
stump." And the incident was closed. 

Grignion's enemies had as little success with Bishop de 
Champflour. They made insinuations against his orthodoxy, 
and the bishop ordered three canons to look into the matter. 
Their report was entirely favorable. 

But there was no question of his leaving these dioceses 
where he had found refuge, for elsewhere he was hindered 
and balked at every turn. In March, 1714, Saint Louis yielded 
to the requests of the parish priest of Vanneau and in 
company with Father des Bastieres gave a mission in that 
parish of the diocese of Saintes. On the eighteenth day, a 
letter arrived from the bishop's palace, depriving the 
missioners of the faculties for preaching, hearing 
confessions and saying Mass. And it was the eve of the 
Corporate Communion. The dismay can be pictured. The 
priest went without delay to Saintes, and succeeded in 
getting these restrictions delayed for a few days. 



The Missioner's Dangers 


That was just an incident, and except at Poitiers and Nantes 
there were fewer stealthy attacks and less treachery. But on 
the other hand, his life was sometimes in danger from 
bullies. 

As early as 1700, five men had determined to blow out the 
brains of this "rascal Montfort" on the road between 
Campbon and Pontchateau. But the missioner got wind of 
the ambush. During the first weeks of his stay in La Rochelle, 
they tried to get rid of him in a less spectacular manner. A 
number of Calvinists poisoned some broth which he was to 
take after the fatigue of a long sermon. He drank it and only 
immediate remedies saved him. Henceforth his robust 
health, which had braved amazing hardships, was never the 
same again. 

Father des Bastieres tells of another attempt on his life. One 
evening, returning from the Dominican church, Father De 
Montfort suddenly went out of his usual road, and his 
companion was much astonished. Later on, the latter 
overheard at an inn the conversation of three or four 
travellers, who spoke of their fruitless wait one evening in 
the Rue de la Rochelle for the famous missioner to whom 
they had sworn to give his quietus. 

It is Father des Bastieres who tells us many other alarming 
tales. He had told them first to the historian Grandet with 
the simplicity of a man with whom courage was not the main 
quality, but who was sincere even at the expense of his own 
pride. His stories are charmingly simple, like an old 
engraving. 



The holy missioner had been asked by the Bishop of Lugon 
to preach a mission in the island of Yeu. English pirates 
infested its shores, and Father De Montfort was warned of 
the danger to which he would be exposed. He paid no heed. 
"If the martyrs had been as timid as we are, they would not 
have their palms." But this answer could not convince Father 
des Bastieres, who refused absolutely to go there. Montfort 
tried patience and tact. As it was unwise to sail from La 
Rochelle, they would go aboard at Sables-d'Olonne, or at 
Saint Gilles, where the enemy were less on the watch. Finally 
a skipper of Saint Gilles consented to take the risk and des 
Bastieres sadly went on board the boat which was to convey 
his leader. "When we were nine miles out," he goes on, "we 
saw two Guernsey corsairs coming full sail towards us. The 
wind was against us and only hard rowing made an advance 
possible. The sailors cried out that they would be taken and 
their dismay was pitiable." Saint Louis intoned a hymn and 
invited his companions to sing with him. "We felt more like 
weeping than singing." To give them fresh hope he made 
them recite the Rosary, and then assuring them that the 
Blessed Virgin had heard them, said that they could go 
calmly on their way. "Yes," grumbled a sailor, "on our way to 
England." One of the corsairs came near enough to fire, but 
then the wind changed and favored the flight of the French 
boat. Soon the threatening vessels were out of sight. 

Thus it was that Father De Montfort boldly tried the fortunes 
of war. And when peace came, he was all but overwhelmed 
one day by the royal army. The story is as good as a play and 
would have delighted Boileau. 

At Dinan, La Rochelle and the island of Aix, he had given 
special missions for soldiers, with considerable success. And 
the procession at the close at La Rochelle was like a great 
review, military and mystical, at once. Led by their officers, 
the men marched in twos, gaitered but barefoot, behind the 



banner of the Cross. In one hand a rosary was held, in the 
other a crucifix, and they sang in alternate chorus: "Holy 
Virgin obtain for us. . . the holy love of God." 

When in August, 1715, Grignion De Montfort came to 
Fontenay le Comte, the commandant of the garrison, M. du 
Mesnil, wished to obtain similar spiritual benefit for his men. 
He did not want them to have to wait, and arranged that 
they should be allowed to attend the mission in the parish of 
Saint Jean. But this mission was for women. The soldiers, 
packed into a transept of the little church, behaved 
beautifully for a fortnight. A disturbance arose in the 
strangest way. 

One afternoon, Father De Montfort, as he entered the church 
for his sermon, saw a strange face near the holy-water font. 
The man had his hat on and was taking snuff, whilst he 
talked and laughed quite audibly. Montfort could not do with 
this: "You must go, sir. This is a mission for women." It was M. 
du Mesnil himself whom Montfort had never met! He 
answered furiously that he would not stir and had as much 
right there as the priest. "At any rate, sir, you should behave 
yourself." The officer considered himself insulted and swore 
at the missioner in the language of the mess. 

Several spirited women came up and prepared to push him 
out, whereupon clenching his fists he threw himself upon 
the missioner. 

Montfort shouted: "Help! you women." 

"Help, men!" shouted du Mesnil. We can picture the shrill 
cries of the Amazons and the overturned benches and 
chairs. The soldiers gathered round their officer who had let 
his victim go. They realised how absurd the situation was, 
and retreated into the churchyard; the church doors were 



locked, and Father De Montfort, calm and pale, went into the 
pulpit. 

During the skirmish, Father des Bastieres was in the sacristy 
hearing confessions. From the dreadful noise and the shouts 
of the opposing parties, he thought they were murdering 
Father De Montfort. Should he fly to his help? No, better not. 
He barricaded himself in his confessional with his penitents, 
two soldiers who were glad to be out of it. All three never 
stirred till the struggle was over. Father des Bastieres does 
not tell us how his two brave fellows were received by the 
rest. As for him, when it was time to leave the church and 
cross the churchyard, where du Mesnil and his men were 
drawn up, he "was trembling like a fallen leaf." 

Those whom Louis-Marie Grignion was to incorporate into 
"his little company of good priests," devoted to preaching 
the Gospel, would need more courage than this. In our third 
chapter we mentioned his journey to Paris in 1713, for an 
interview with the successors of Father Poullart des Places. 
The founder's plans will be given further on, and their 
gradual realisation. 



The Journey to Rouen 


We must touch briefly upon a curious interlude which 
extended from June to November, 1714. During all that time, 
Father De Montfort was absent from the scene of his 
missions. He came back to Brittany and went as far as 
Normandy. He may have longed to see his home again, but 
this fatiguing expedition which he meant to make on foot, as 
always, had another and a special purpose. He was going to 
Rouen to see his friend Jean Baptiste Blain. 

This old schoolfellow of the days in Rennes and fellow- 
student at Saint Sulpice had had an honorable and easy 
career. Already in his youth he had been given a canonry in 
the pleasant town of Noyon where the chapter were so well 
provided for. His bishop, Bishop d'Aubigny, having become 
Archbishop of Rouen through the favor of Mme de 
Maintenon, a distant relation of his, sent for him there in 
1710. He became canon of its cathedral and had various 
other ecclesiastical functions, such as inspector of the 
seminaries, parish priest of Saint Patrick, superior of the Out- 
Sisters of Saint Francis and, during the absence of Father de 
la Salle, superior of the Brothers of the Christian Schools. 
Everywhere he played his part well and was tactful and 
devoted. His advice could be trusted and his influence used. 
It was to him that Grignion meant to show his plan for the 
Company of Mary. The sermons which the traveller preached 
on his way were his means of paying his way and, above all, 
a spontaneous gesture on the part of his zeal. They would 
ask him who he was, and he would answer: "A poor priest, 
roaming the world in the hope of winning some poor soul for 
God." 



But as long as he was in the dioceses of Nantes and Rennes 
he had to hold his peace. The bishops had taken no fresh 
steps, but he was wise to act as he did. He was able to see 
what his Nantes charities were doing and at Rennes he 
converted M. Dorville, sub-delegate to the High Steward. 

On the eve of the Assumption, 1714, he reached Avranches. 
As it was late he waited for the next morning to go to the 
bishop's palace for leave to say Mass and offer his services. 
"The only service he can do my diocese is to leave it as soon 
as possible." Such was the bishop's answer. Here was a great 
feast and no faculty for saying Mass! Louis- Marie hired a 
horse and rode to Villedieu-les-Poeles, the nearest parish of 
the diocese of Coutances. The parish priest reluctantly gave 
him leave to use the altar and then invited him to preach. 

It was in this diocese that he made his longest stay; a young 
curate of Saint Lo, Father Le Francois, knew him by repute. 
He made himself responsible for him, and took him to the 
chaplain of the hospital, who asked the mis- sionerto give a 
retreat to the poor. The retreat grew into a mission for the 
whole town. As usual someone made mischief with the 
bishop and there was a temporary interruption. But matters 
were resumed and all ended well. And leaving a cross on the 
hill-top, the wanderer started for Rouen. 

The details of his conversations with Father Blain are to be 
found in the written recollections which the latter kept and 
which have been so useful to biographers. The prudent 
canon did not hesitate to speak his mind. He himself was to 
live comfortably till 1751, and the premature old age which 
marked the face of this man of forty years touched him 
strangely. He did not, after ten years, at once recognize his 
visitor. It was not only the result of the attempt to poison 
him at La Rochelle; his chance meals, his long fasts, his 
forced marches, his hard bed or no bed at all - all that had 



been too much for him. And this man who was so hard upon 
himself was dreaming of disciples and founding a 
community. Well, let him take life a little less hard! 

Father De Montfort took from his knapsack the New 
Testament. Father Blain surely would not criticise the 
teaching of Our Lord. Was not His life and that of His 
apostles, poor, mortified, founded on abandonment to divine 
Providence? 

Blain, faced by such evident sanctity, did not dare to draw 
the line between precept and counsel. He thought it best to 
answer by criticising this man's singularity. 

"If I am different from other people," answered Montfort, "it 
is much against my intention. I do not seek to be so. But if 
my singularity brings me humiliation, so much the better! It 
is God's way of confounding my pride." He added rather 
wittily, that "if the apostles had not wished to be thought 
original, they would never have left the Upper Room." The 
canon yielded at last. He could not struggle against this 
impetuous genius, but he did understand and admire him. 
The more he looked at De Montfort, the more he was struck 
by something divine in his voice, his face, his gestures, his 
words. He was not the only one to feel a deep impression, a 
mingled sense of respect, amazement, and superhuman joy, 
a foretaste of bliss, when face to face with Louis-Marie 
Grignion. He took the holy missioner to a training college for 
teachers and asked him to say something to these girls. 

They gazed at him during his speech and Montfort, who 
noticed it, lost no time in telling them that a priest must not 
be stared at. 

The two friends bade farewell to each other after two days. 
The wanderer's visit seemed to have had no other result 
save to increase their mutual affection. That had been 



worth-while, but from a supernatural point of view there was 
more. The prayers if not the counsel of a very priestly soul 
had been won and would ceaselessly take their part in the 
distant work according to the mysterious workings of the 
Communion of Saints. God would not forget and would 
reward all these steps taken for his glory. 

Montfort's return to the South was very gradual, and it 
would be difficult to trace his exact route. Blain speaks of a 
barge on the Seine, a Noah's ark full of little pigs, calves and 
poultry, and rather rough country folk; Montfort on his knees 
in the midst of them all; and if he could not make the 
animals keep quiet, he persuaded the people after three 
attempts to recite the Rosary and to listen to him till they 
landed. 

He might have been seen prostrated on the high road 
adoring God for all His mute creation, pressed against that 
Breton soil, longing to give it something of his spirit, that it 
too might send up a prayer of its own. And Brother Nicolas, 
who had been sent on in advance that he might not disturb 
this strange meditation, turned and waited very still for the 
end of it. 

At the gates of Nantes the passers-by saw two poor 
wanderers, who while inspiring compassion were ridiculous 
too. The elder, haggard and perspiring, was supporting the 
younger with one arm and in the other held a heavy bundle. 
The younger man, who seemed exhausted, had taken off his 
habit which the other was good-naturedly carrying. This was 
the way in which Brother Nicolas and Father De Montfort 
returned from Normandy. The Brother looked very 
woebegone, and was much ashamed of their appearance. He 
whispered to Montfort: "But, my dear Father, what will 
people say?" Saint Louis did not worry. He was only 
concerned with whether they were acting as Christ would 



have done in a similar situation. And he calmly answered: 
"My dear son, what will our good Jesus say?" 

The few days spent in the diocese of Nantes were used for 
carrying out an old plan, to convey to his chapel of the 
Hospital for Incurables the statues taken down at Pont- 
chateau. And he went off to the friend's house where they 
had been stored. It was a great business to get them to the 
chapel; partly by road and partly by water in a barge on the 
Loire, but at last they were erected - to wait for better times. 

Before recrossing the Loire there was a final act of charity for 
Grignion to accomplish in Brittany. M. Dorville needed him 
and his advice, and so in the early autumn Rennes saw him 
once more. But it made little difference to the place. At that 
moment, Dorville was the only one who was to profit by this 
visit. The people of Rennes were given up to frivolity and 
Montfort was too strict to suit them, and they hoped the 
bishop would not give him faculties. They were to regret it 
all later on, and Louis-Marie wept over the town he loved. He 
seemed to glimpse those flames which were soon, in 
December, 1720, to consume eight hundred and fifty houses 
in the great fire of that date. 

And he bequeathed to the town of his youth and his 
vocation an ironical, satirical farewell with flashes of 
prophetic menace. 

Farewell, Rennes, Rennes, 

I grieve for you. 

Your woes are all to come 
And you are lost! 

Unless you break those chains 
You cherish so. 



Themselves to please, 

To drink and dance, 

To play, is all their care. 
Parent and child, 

Each goes his own sweet way 
And what's the harm? 

Beneath those smiles 
What sadness lies! 

What lack of modesty 
'Neath a fair show! 

How oft a borrowed coat 
Is worn by pride. 

And in the church 
They talk and laugh 
Who should know better. 

The libertine, 

The pagan, crowding out 
Rare piety. 

Your answer is 
To him who blames: 

God will be merciful - 
He is so good; 

Nor ever turns away. . . . 

And all must err. 

Farewell, Rennes, Rennes, 

I grieve for you! 



The Methods of Father de Montfort 


We have now followed Grignion De Montfort through twenty 
years. There was much that was unexpected on the way, 
many windings, attacks, retreats; it has been like following 
the march of the Israelites in the desert. And we have had to 
go quickly not to lose sight of him, only noting on the way, 
briefly and hastily, a telling detail, a characteristic attitude, 
an anecdote that should show the man as he was. And of 
these last there are, as the Gospel of Saint John would say, 
more than the world could contain. Father Querard filled four 
stout volumes with them. The people of Brittany and La 
Vendee have good memories, once they have been roused 
and touched in imagination and conscience. There was any 
amount of testimony after his death, countless stories and 
some legends. It has been our wish, less to gratify the 
curious than to show by example what the missioner's work 
was, and so the time has come to show how he worked and 
to speak of his hymns and thence to discuss his teaching. 

We know how he arrived to preach his missions, with a 
donkey or a mule bearing two great wicker panniers. In the 
one were books, of some size and strongly bound. His 
spiritual heirs have preserved them: the most valuable relic 
one could have, since they contain something of his 
thought. They are the outlines of the sermons upon which he 
meditated but did not write. There are many pages 01 
hymns, written at all sorts of times and in all sorts of places, 
inspired by the incidents of a mission or arising from 
contemplation and enthusiastic prayer. 

In the other basket were the tools and instruments of his 
"stock-in-trade": rosaries, hair-shirts, disciplines and the 
wherewithal to make them. Mathurin, Nicolas, Pierre, Jean, 



Louis, Gabriel or Philippe were the workmen. They sold to 
the Father's listeners their objects of piety and penance. The 
money went to church expenses, Calvaries and processions. 

The Brothers followed their leader who, with his staff in his 
hand, went along with great strides. They relieved Montfort 
from material cares, found a lodging, got food, mended the 
clothes. But they had higher tasks too - the singing of 
hymns and the teaching of the catechism. They were like 
those men who had placed themselves at the entire disposal 
of the Jesuits when they were evangelising Canada. 

As to his ecclesiastical helpers, they were not too plentiful. 
Montfort for a long time recruited them in the diocese, or 
parish, where he was preaching: Jesuits, Capuchins, 
Dominicans, secular priests. 

To be sure, Father des Bastieres accompanied him, both 
north and south of the Loire, with perseverance if not 
without complaint. In 1715, during the last year of Louis- 
Marie Grignion's life, Father Vatel and Father Mulot joined 
him. 

At the beginning of a mission, Father De Montfort arranged 
the whole programme with a precision which was one of his 
leading qualities. He distributed the work among the 
missioners, but reserved for himself always the care, 
spiritual and temporal, of the poorest of the poor. Beggars 
were his property by divine right; no matter how obstinate 
and indifferent they might be, he always won in the end. If 
they were dirty and unpleasant, he did not seem to notice it. 
He would ask the worst of them to dine with him, which 
must have distressed anyone else who was there. 

As a rule the mission meant a series of catechism lessons. 
Already at Saint Sulpice, Grignion had shown himself a 



master of this kind of teaching which combines the familiar 
with the sublime. He would not give this work to anyone. 

The Brothers kept order and went over the lesson with the 
audience. Children and parents came in turn to be taught or 
to have their memories refreshed. The sermons were based 
on the catechism. 

A glance gave the Father an idea of his audience, and very 
soon after he had arrived in a parish he knew what to 
expect, as to faith or indifference and moral distress. At the 
lodging offered him, and which he always called the house 
of Providence, he would receive a succession of visitors. He 
would listen attentively, and from beneath those downcast 
lids, the eyes saw everything. His natural gifts of observation 
and intuition were increased by grace. He could adapt his 
words to the needs of the moment and concentrate all his 
efforts on the territory which was to be won. 

Behold him in the pulpit - a striking figure. One always felt 
oneself in the presence of an ascetic even when the smiling 
lips were saying pleasant things. But from the pulpit he 
shines with dominating force. Those eyes, which look 
alternately at the tabernacle and the crowd, have an 
amazing brilliancy. That long face framed by flowing black 
hair, the wide mouth, the aquiline nose, the flaming glance, 
who has not seen such a face upon the battlefield? He was 
like Conde, with his powerful, irresistible ugliness. God 
seems to use the same mould for certain great men. 

But there was gentleness in that eagle face, for the war 
which he was carrying on with such energy and strategy was 
to lead to true peace. He never terrified his audience; the 
only alarm for them was his departure, when he would order 
his volunteers to take the cross upon their shoulders. With 
him they came out of darkness into the light. In February, 



1715, we have seen how that light actually lit up the face of 
Louis-Marie Grignion. 

The Holy Spirit spoke by him, affirmed his contemporaries. 
We can judge ourselves of Father De Montfort's eloquence 
by his prose works. Let us recall his letter to the people of 
Monbernage, that to the Friends of the Cross, his Secret of 
Mary, his Love of Divine Wisdom, his famous prayer to God 
for missioners who should form the Company of Mary. 

M. Henri Bremond when publishing this prayer in his 
anthology of Catholic writers adds a singularly powerful 
commentary: "This great missioner must have been one of 
the most irresistible orators that the world ever heard. He 
would put anyone else in the shade. Even to-day, he being 
dead yet speaketh, still touches us and almost takes away 
our breath." 

Father de Cloriviere, whose principal source was the 
manuscript of Father Besnard, in its turn communicated by 
Father Vatel and Father Valois, enumerated as follows his 
qualities as a preacher: "a powerful and penetrating voice; 
natural and unaffected gestures in perfect harmony with his 
words; strength and insinuating gentleness of thought as 
well as of expression," in short a prophet. And speaking of 
the Prayer, Bremond asks if there was ever another instance 
of "such sublime familiarity with God." 

Along the roads which led to the church where Grignion was 
to preach, the people would gather, leaving their villages 
and their cattle to the care of a few children. Peasants and 
country gentlemen were there, for the saint would meet the 
needs of both; he was a soul in touch with other souls, a 
flash of light piercing through the dull surface and reaching 
the depths of the conscience. 



His listeners were often more numerous than the parish 
church could hold, and he would then go out of doors, and 
stand on a mound or climb a tree. Thence he could see at his 
feet the surging human sea, whose waves came ever nearer 
as they strove to approach the speaker. He would tell them 
to be calm. "There is no hurry, my dear brothers. God will 
see that you all hear me." An absolute silence and profound 
attention would then prevail, and not a word of the fine 
sermon be lost. And the crowd called it a miracle. 

As a rule, his sermons were neither reproachful nor pleading. 
He was not going to enter into an imaginary discussion with 
an opponent who could not reply. He explained a dogma, 
reminded them of the commandments of the moral law, 
taught them to pray. The vigor and clarity of this teaching 
won the Protestants, convinced the worldly. 

But at Saint Lo he did not avoid controversy. Formerly at the 
seminary he had argued with great success. At lectures in 
which anyone could question him on difficulties of a 
dogmatic nature, he proved that he was still a good logician, 
and a learned theologian. These were encounters reserved 
to a well-informed and chosen public. If his sermon 
sometimes closed with a dialogue, we must not be misled. It 
was just a dramatic touch to attract attention. He would turn 
towards the deacon standing by the altar and adjure him to 
tell the people the way of salvation. And the deacon would 
take the book of the Gospels and holding it up before the 
congregation declare: "Here is the rule of all Christians. He 
who does not keep all its precepts and those of the Church 
shall not enter the Kingdom of Heaven." 

De Montfort excelled in his triduums on the preparation for 
death. For three days he would speak to his listeners of their 
last end: how that we must die, that death is near, 
uncertain, terrible; how much the death of the sinner is to be 



dreaded, and that of the just to be desired; that we die as we 
have lived. On the third day there was a corporate 
Communion, for which each must prepare as if it were his 
last. A strange scene towards evening would crown this 
retreat, of which the missioner had made a drama. Montfort 
seated on a chair in the midst of the church would play the 
part of the dying man. Two of his helpers would be near, the 
one the Good Angel, the other the Tempter. And they would 
fight for this soul which was about to appear before God, the 
devil trying to discourage him by reminding him of his 
faults, the angel urging him to contrition, and exhorting him 
to invoke the divine mercy. A mediaeval mystery indeed! 

Montfort could always rouse the slumbering intelligence and 
the sluggish will. The parish, where for two or three weeks 
he established himself, would hum with life. Bread would be 
distributed to the poor; the church or chapel cleaned and 
repaired; the altar and the statues attended to. This man, at 
once active and methodical, would not permit neglect 
anywhere, whether in a church or a soul. 

We know how bold he was for God's sake; how he forbade 
dancing, stopped tippling and suppressed Sunday fairs. This 
last he did at Saint Pompain by leading a procession into the 
midst of it and he celebrated this triumph in a strange hymn 
unearthed by Father Querard: 

The Crucifix 

Won in the devil's despite, 

The Crucifix 

Triumphed over the racket 

Of the base fair 

And the vile dance. . . . 

The Crucifix. 



He even ventured into houses of ill-fame. "He would often 
take me to a brothel without the least warning," wrote Father 
des Bastieres to Father Grandet. "First he would kneel down 
in the middle of the room with a little crucifix in his hand. I 
followed his example and we would say a Hail Mary. And 
after kissing the floor we would rise, and he would preach to 
them with such power and unction that his audience was 
quite overwhelmed. Most of the men would go and just the 
poor women be left. Some of them would weep bitterly; 
others were as still as statues. And Father De Montfort 
brought them to their knees." 

Some of his biographers omit this. But to the holy all things 
are holy and, like Father des Bastieres, we must follow our 
Parsifal wherever he goes. Montfort dictated to those of his 
followers who longed to persevere a rule of life in a long 
series of rhymes, as thus more likely to be remembered. 

From morning till night, everything is planned. We must 
dress modestly; there follow prayers, meditation, Mass, 
Rosary, housework, tasks, prayers before and after meals, 
visit to the Blessed Sacrament, examination of conscience, 
confession and Communion at least once a month. Once a 
month, too, there should be an hour's adoration before the 
Blessed Sacrament. Finally there should be a special 
devotion to the Blessed Virgin, to Saint Michael, to the 
Guardian Angels and the souls in purgatory. This was the 
usual programme. Everyday life was to be interwoven with 
devout practice; thus the laborer, the man in the street, 
while following their tasks, would be able to give them a 
supernatural value. But a chosen few were necessary too. 
There had to be in the towns and villages, as well as in the 
cloister, those who would train souls, intercede for them, 
play the victim's part. Where Father De Montfort found such, 
he gathered them into guilds. He himself had belonged to 
the Third Order of Saint Dominic since 1710. The Father- 
General of the Dominicans granted him the privilege of 



canonically inscribing his followers in the Guild of the 
Rosary. To the members of this guild the Secret of Mary was 
first revealed. They became, according to Grignion's 
formula, the slaves of the Blessed Virgin, abandoning to her 
good pleasure all their merits, and wearing her little chain as 
a symbol of their dependence and to recall the bonds of the 
Passion - vinculum caritatis. 

"The guilds of the Rosary and of the Blessed Sacrament 
which exist in the West, are," says Monsignor Crosnier, an 
Angevin prelate, "the most definite traces of the passing of 
Father De Montfort through a parish." He also founded a 
"League of Virgins" which girls still at home could join, and 
which required certain devout practices, and for the year of 
their vow they could not marry. At Saint Laurent-sur-Sevre 
the League supplied the Daughters of Wisdom with lay 
sisters. They wear the white veil of the Children of Mary. 

For men the missioner founded leagues of penance which 
laid stress upon spiritual and corporal mortification and 
pilgrimages. In 1715, thirty-three such penitents went from 
Saint Pompain to Saumurto obtain from Notre Dame des 
Ardilliers the development of that Company of Mary for 
which Montfort longed so much and which was only in its 
beginnings when he felt the approach of death. 

There was much then in these missions beyond mere 
outward show, and crowds, and the tumult which the 
fastidious dislike, and which, in the eighteenth century was 
to draw down criticism upon the "Mulotins," his children. 

And yet this came partly, too, from their founder. For he 
thought one must stop at nothing to strike the popular 
imagination. And once the sermons were over, the sinners 
absolved, the upright confirmed in their faith, in a word the 
actual task accomplished, he attached great importance to 
final ceremonies. 



These began with the blessing of the children. All of them, 
from two to seven years of age, were brought to him. He 
would preach them a little sermon in the most simple 
language; for the youngest there was a word, a smile and a 
caress; then he blessed them, invoking in their behalf the 
loving-kindness of God as he thought Our Lord would have 
done. 

Then there was a distribution of crosses to all those who had 
regularly attended the mission. These were willingly and 
visibly worn by the followers of De Montfort, and the fathers 
passed them on to their children. Later on the Sacred Heart 
was added. And when the days of struggle came, the people 
of Vendee showed that they had kept the spiritual heritage 
of a saint safely. 

Montfort provided, too, for rejoicing, for the Good News 
should banish all sadness. If it was the local custom they 
would light bonfires like those of mid-summer. And he 
always had a procession, which was always, too, orderly and 
well arranged. Even if there were thousands of men, women 
and children, each would be in his place with his candle or 
his banner, singing his hymn and reciting his Hail Mary. The 
statue of the Blessed Virgin was carried on a litter by girls in 
white. The penitents walked barefoot; many with a rope 
round their necks and others with their feet in irons. We are 
reminded of the days of Saint Vincent Ferrer. 

The missioner himself would seem to be everywhere at once: 
urging, supervising, rallying, without haste and without 
impatience. He carried the big cross of the parish and 
intoned the Magnificat. The way would lead up to the 
Calvary, which would henceforth look down on the fields and 
houses and, taking the laborer's eyes from the soil, remind 
him of the faith which was his. Such a ceremony was not 
forgotten. When they came back to the church, they were 



met in the porch by the deacon who gave them the Gospels 
to kiss whilst they said: "I firmly believe all the truths of the 
holy Gospel of Jesus Christ." Then facing the font, the 
baptismal vow was solemnly renewed, and the devil, the 
world and self renounced. Finally they went up to "the 
Father with the big rosary," Father De Montfort, who would 
be standing in front of the altar; he held out to them a little 
statue of Our Lady, and as they kissed it they repeated: "I 
give myself entirely to Jesus Christ through the hands of 
Mary, to bear my cross after Him all the days of my life." 



The Hymns of Father de Montfort 


The life of De Montfort's disciples was to be a hymn, a psalm, 
a spiritual song, as Saint Paul told the Ephesians. Music and 
poetry help religion to raise and illumine the soul, to realise 
that aspiration, feeling and adoration, can be one. The 
liturgy fixes the language and melody of those songs which 
are essential. Beyond that, it is open to all to express their 
inward joy, their great love, in the rhythm and language that 
best suit their particular temperament and come most 
naturally to them. 

The hymns of Father De Montfort have always been familiar 
to French ears and lips. They belong to the treasures of our 
childhood, arousing as they always do our religious feeling, 
our longing for Heaven, our meditation, our repentance. 
Doubtless Montfort's name has been given to some that do 
not belong to him. The Fathers of the Company of Mary have 
published an edition in which such merely attributed hymns 
are noted. But whatever the doubts as to the authenticity of 
some of them, we shall always have: "Je mets ma confiance, 
Vierge en votre secours," as well as "Vive Jesus, vive sa 
Croix!" and the invocation of the Holy Spirit before the 
sermon. 

0 Holy Spirit, enlighten us. 

Come into our hearts 
With the fire of Thy love. 

Under the Terror, the Sisters of Wisdom repeated the "Je 
mets ma confiance" on the way to the guillotine, whilst the 
people of Nantes exclaimed that these "dear little Sisters 
ought to be spared; they sing so well." 



It must be granted that, throughout the eighteenth century, 
the spiritual heirs of Louis-Marie Grignion (beginning with 
Father Vatel) arranged his works according to their own 
ideas, and that this was not well done. During his lifetime 
Saint Louis had only a very small number of hymns printed. 
In 1711 at La Rochelle five little booklets formed together a 
whole of one hundred and twenty pages, and they did not 
show him at his best. He had thought more of their being 
useful than anything else; a rhymed catechism, didactic 
pieces on the Christian virtues. To these were added two or 
three mission hymns, four in honor of Our Blessed Lady and 
five in honor of the Sacred Heart. 

Another collection was probably published at Niort in 1721 
six years after his death. The most notable volume dates 
only from 1759. Its title was: "Mission hymns composed by 
Louis-Marie Grignion De Montfort, priest and missioner 
apostolic;" and it was published at Pontiers. 

The reader may take it that almost all the collected pieces 
are his. Father Pauvert, the parish priest of Saint Jacques at 
Chatellerault, in his biography of "Venerable Louis-Marie 
Grignion De Montfort," had studied this poetical work and 
commented upon it with much delicacy. The greater part 
was intended, he says, for people whose "language was 
colorless" and who had very little folk-lore: and so the songs 
and carols of Poitou and Aunis do not offer much. De 
Montfort was intentionally very simple and even material, 
with his audience ever in mind, though his own imagination 
was so powerful and so sublime. He knew just what his verse 
was worth. 

"Not beautiful but good," he says in the preface. Many of the 
hymns indeed have no more literature about them than the 
commandments of the Church in tetrameter. They were only 
for the better memorising of his teaching, and composed for 



the illiterate. For instance the one "For the opening of the 
mission." 

Waste not this blessed time . . . 

Tis flying fast. 

Waste not this blessed time 
Tis so soon gone. 

So the refrain and throughout the endless series of couplets, 
the important advice, simply given, is this: 

Go to confession now, 

Let there be no delay. 

Thus you'll avoid the crowd 
Who'll be there at the last. 

There exists in the same style a hymn on the examination of 
conscience. It gives a telling picture of the particular failings 
of the Poitevin peasant; drinking, obscenity, immorality, and 
the meanness which haggles over the servants' wages and 
puts off paying them. 

But there is art, too, in such frank, minute and realistic 
observation. Montfort had the makings of a satirist, as we 
have said before. There is an "Apology" whose edge had 
been blunted by Father Vatel and which Pauvert restored, as 
telling as any classical satire: 

Monsieur's house is spick and span, 

But not so church or altar, 

The floor is cracked, the roof lacks tiles, 

The crumbling walls are dirty. 

Tarnished chalice, broken pyx, 

Monstrance cheap and poor, 

A damaged crucifix, an unlit lamp; 

Dusty disorder everywhere. 



Linen soiled and dingy plate, 

Broken statues and dusty pictures, 

In short, from font to sacristy 
Is nought but base neglect. 

We go at morn or even 
Just for convenience sake 
To hear a famous preacher. 

But not for Christ. Oh no! 

Turn your tearful eyes to where 
A thoughtless dame in her brocade 
And dainty shoes and well-dressed head 
Comes to show off at church. 

Often we see her spread her skirts 
Here where God thrones upon His altar. 

Though Montfort never cast curious eyes upon anyone, yet 
his hymn against luxury is a picturesque and precise 
document of feminine fashion between 1710 and 1715. 

The ladies are decked 
As for the stage, 

In little high-laced boots 
They mince along the street. 

Behold their trains, 

Their filmy linen, 

Their various stuffs 
In tiers of three and four. 

The tall coiffure 
And necklace rich. 

The proud display 
Of powdered hair. 



Their frills and furbelows, 

Gold fringe and braid, 

And all the rest 
That lacks a name. 

Men love them so, 

Have each of them 
A lady fair 
To wreck their lives. 

There is talent in such a painting, but really to judge of the 
ease of his style, of the suppleness of his versification, we 
must go elsewhere; to those hymns adapted to popular airs, 
with the same line repeated two or three times in a verse. 
Montfort excels here. His hymn on Dancing is a famous 
example. 

0 fatal dance, 

Who lurest human hearts 
Though innocent thou seem'st, 

Saints feared thee ever, 

0 fatal dance! 

The darkest night 
Does not suffice to hide 
The ills thou causest, 

Which bring a blush 
To darkest night. 

There's sorrow 
In the lot of saints 
But joy to come, 

While to the world 
There's sorrow. 

0 giddy dance, 

The devil's in it. 



He's here at home 
In giddy dance. 

Another striking example is a song about the universal 
transitoriness of all things. Its flowing rhythm expresses and 
makes us feel, even to anguish, the inexorable force which 
draws us towards death. 

Beneath the sky 
There's nought but change, 

A passing show; 

As if on ice 
Earth glides along, 

Says as it falls 
A passing show! 

Eternity 
Alone is not 
A passing show. 

Give grace her chance 
For time is short, 

Before our eyes, 

The passing show. 

And like a ship 
It glides along, 

The passing show. 

No trace is left, 

So honors pass 
And wealth and place, 

A passing show. 

Charm of rhythm, exact detail, ironical and correct 
observation are to be found in the hymn written to the tune: 
"Passons la lande" ("Over the moor") in which Montfort 
invites his followers to very early devotion. Before dawn they 



must leave the pleasant warmth of home and face the 
windswept moor and shiver all through a long sermon. 

Of course it's not convenient. 

The devil shouts it; says the flesh: 

Stay by the fire, stay in bed. 

But let us seek out grace 
Whate'er the weather, 

Grace and the Holy Spirit. 

The rustic audience had no fault to find with such 
improvised verse, and they found the words and the tune 
easy to remember. The thoughts were attached to familiar 
objects, came down to that earth from which they would fain 
raise their listeners. 

For sinners too, 

Alas! for them 
A passing show. 

For all is changed 
At hour of death 
Except its pangs, 

A passing show. 

The outdoor world and rustic nature play a large part in this 
popular poetry, and we realise how much Montfort loved it 
himself. We need only read his lines on the Mervent forest. 
He composed a dialogue between two shepherd girls, 
Genevieve and Sylvie, which towards 1860 Father Querard 
had often heard sung in Brittany and Poitou by the old folk; 
they knew it by heart, he said, and sang it in twos with 
quavering voices. Genevieve seated on the grass with her 
distaff is spinning happily. Sylvie restless and full of vain 
wishes wonders at her calm and gaiety. 



What joy is yours 
Mid so much pain? 

No roof, no quilt, 

Your dress but rags 
To heat and cold 
Alike exposed. 

The world despises 
Such poverty 
And your employers 
Are hard and cruel. 

The devout girl reveals the secret of her joy. 

In my heart 
Jesus and Mary are. 

No greater 

Bliss could there be for me. 

The book of the creation is the one in which God tells his 
story and Montfort interprets it for us at times with lyrica 
power. 

As of late I wandered 
Love discoursed to me; 

I answered in my turn: 

0 divine Love! 

For ever and how much 
My love, I love you. 

My heart that day 
Within me burned 
And all around 

Spoke to me of my sacred love 
And understood me. 

And the refrain - 
To love God more. 



'Twas in the song of birds, 

The lilt of streams; 

The breath of rain and wind 
But fanned its flame, 

Even the roads, they understood 
What filled me. 

I asked the woods and streams 
Is He with you? 

Seek Him for me, you little birds, 

You faithful messengers. 

And when you bring we word of Him, 

My woes, they shall be ended. 

Such lines take us far beyond the sphere of ordinary hymns. 
Montfort has given himself up entirely to his inspiration; he 
is ecstatic. Let those follow him who can. When he wrote for 
himself he recalls Saint John of the Cross. 

After this, his place in literature is assured. This religious 
bard echoed at times the poets of the Renaissance. 
Elsewhere he reminds us of Lamartine. 

When Night spread her dark veil 
I think of death and his mourning 
And seem to see in the starlight 
The pale casket candles. 

Death in his poetry has all the horror of the charnel-house. 
We are reminded how as a young seminarian he had 
watched by the dead for a pittance - he knew their sad 
secret. 

The hymns on Purgatory, Hell, the Last Judgment, are those 
of a Breton, ever haunted by the problem of the hereafter, 
and giving full rein to his imagination. 



Hark to the sad voices, 

The sighs of those who're gone. 


is like the opening of one of those chants sung at wakes in 
Brittany. 

And the hymn on the Last Judgment translates the 
inscription engraved over the gateway of a Campo Santo: 
Surgite Mortui; venite in judicium. 

The dread trump I hear, 

It cries: Arise, ye Dead! 

The poet does not hesitate to evoke the damned. Misers, 
libertines, dancers, drunkards, avengers, slanderers, 
swearers, the sacrilegious, they are all there in turn and 
proclaim their misery. 

The seer could only express what he saw in a drama quite 
mediaeval in conception and form. There are five hundred 
and nine lines. The scene is the judgment-seat of God, and 
the speakers the Blessed Trinity, the Blessed Virgin, a 
guardian angel and the devil. The souls from Purgatory come 
to describe their sufferings. One rejected soul is refused 
admission to Heaven until Our Blessed Lady, touched by the 
prayers of a chorus of children and of the poor, intercedes in 
his favor. Then at a signal from God, the Angel hastens to 
deliver the soul. 

This excursion on the part of Grignion De Montfort into 
dramatic literature is interesting and significant. It certainly 
belongs to his apostolic work. But it seems to have been the 
only one. Lyrics were his specialty, and he reaches the 
height of his art in his hymns to the love of God. We have 
seen him seeking his Creator in the paths of the forest, 
looking for him with the birds, rekindling his flame in the 
wind on the moor. But to express this love in its most 



magnificent and striking terms, God, the Eternal Wisdom, 
must be addressed in person. His only ambition and aim, his 
sole right to exist, Grignion saw in the possession of that 
eternal wisdom which formed the human soul in its pristine 
splendor, and continues to enlighten every man that comes 
into the world, to communicate itself to the just and to live 
in them in the most intimate way. This was the Wisdom 
engendered by the Father, the Principle of all existence, the 
Word, incarnate in Jesus Christ. This statement of his 
teaching is best given in the spontaneous and ardent lines 
which follow: 

0 Wisdom, come! It is my poor request, 

By the blood of my sweet Jesus, 

By the womb of Blessed Mary; 

I shall not confounded be. 

Why tarriest thou then so long a time? 

By day and night I seek Thee still; 

Desire of my soul, 0 come! 

Come, for in love I languish here. 

Ope, my Beloved, then, to him who knocks, 

To Thee he is no stranger. 

His is a heart swayed by true love, 

Its only resting-place with Thee. 

And if to Thee I never may belong, 

Let me at least beseech Thee, 

Leave me at least the sweet sorrow 
Of seeking ne'er to find. 

Virgin, faithful, pure, God's chosen Mother, 

Fill me with something of thy faith; 

That way will Wisdom come to me 
And all attendant treasures. 



Come, then, 0 Wisdom, through the faith of Mary! 


Montfort never wrote more touching lines than these, but his 
slightest effort bears the mark of his soul upon it, and never 
failed, sung as it was by him or one of the Brothers, to stir 
the consciences of his listeners. His own sanctified presence 
and his conviction gave the words a strange power. 

And in this way the Prior of Saint Pompain was won as he 
listened to Brother Jacques. He was a worthy man who had 
invited Grignion De Montfort to preach a mission to his flock. 
But for himself, he preferred good living to theology, and 
made all arrangements for his own comfort. One day when 
he was sitting in his stall, he heard the voice of Brother 
Jacques, as it came, deep and insistent, from the back of the 
church. It was a hymn to the tune of "Audi benigne 
Conditor": 

My sins have lost me God; 

How my heart grieves for this! 

Must I then so besmirched, 

Behold an angry God? 

The cry: "J'ai perdu Dieu!" overwhelmed the Prior, and an 
immediate and lasting conversion followed. Father Mulot of 
Saint Pompain, the elder brother of Father De Montfort's 
helper and successor, gave the missioners of the Company 
of Mary sure support, and became their very constant friend. 



The Teaching of Father de Montfort 


His hymns were intended to fix in the memory of his 
listeners what he thought necessary for their salvation, the 
quintessence of Christianity, the first principles of sanctity. 
But his prose writings take us further. They contain all his 
eloquence and learning. He has left them to the generations 
who were to succeed him as a legacy of inexhaustible 
wealth, often prophetic in tone. Three words cover the gist of 
his teaching: Wisdom, the Cross, the Virgin: words which 
belong to each other - no Wisdom outside the Cross and 
without the aid of the Virgin. 

And the possession of Wisdom makes of the crucified and 
voluntary martyr a happy soul under the sign of the Cross 
and in the "slavery" of Mary. 



Love of the Divine Wisdom 


In the beginning was the Word. The Divine Wisdom is the 
other name of the Logos, of the Word proclaimed by Saint 
John. Wisdom eternal and incarnate. All the mystics of the 
French school contemplate it, and while placing souls in its 
light, would fain let it invade them completely, until its light 
shall have done away with the darkness of self-love, of 
sensuality, of earthly attachments. In the place of the poor 
miserable Ego there is Jesus. 

Now Grignion was one of these mystics. He is closely allied 
to Berulle, says Bremond. He was to spread the ideas of his 
masters among many and in out-of-the-way places. Even in 
our day, it is through him that they are most accessible. His 
writings carried on what his preaching had begun. They 
were only published in the nineteenth century, but their 
success was immense and immediate. In England Father 
Faber, who devoted much study to them, predicted towards 
1860 that their influence would last. While only a chosen 
few read Berulle, Condren, Olier and Father Eudes, Bremond 
points out that Grignion De Montfort is for all. 

We have spoken of the basis of his teaching. Each truly 
religious life is a contemplation and an imitation of Jesus 
Christ, the Word made flesh. Father De Montfort's little work, 
Love of the Divine Wisdom, is full of this. "The eternal 
Wisdom is the Son of God, the Second Person of the Blessed 
Trinity, or eternal Wisdom in eternity, or Jesus Christ in 
time." 

The "gift of Wisdom" is "that communication of itself which 
the eternal Wisdom makes to men." 



Through this wisdom alone man receives "a knowledge 
extraordinary, holy and profound, by grace and by nature." 
Without it, the most learned are nothing before God. 

Between our human souls and the divine Wisdom there has 
been placed by the Creator a link, "such a great link of 
affection that it passes our understanding." Wisdom was 
meant for man and man for Wisdom - "an infinite treasure for 
man," (Wisdom vii, 14), and this is not said of the angels or 
any other creatures. 

"This love of Wisdom for man is because man is, as he was 
created, the miniature of His marvels, His living image and 
His agent upon earth. But since through the great love 
which He bore to men, He resolved to take their likeness and 
die to save them, He loves them as His Brothers, friends, 
disciples, the price of the divine blood and the fellow-heirs 
of the kingdom. If we refuse His love, we do Him infinite 
violence, for we wrench from Him a human heart." 

The eloquence of Montfort has full play here. We almost hear 
his voice. "Sometimes that He may find man, the eternal 
Wisdom follows the high road, is found in the public square, 
in the midst of gatherings ever crying: '0 men, to you I call, 
and My voice is to the sons of men, 1 (Prov. viii, 4). 0 children 
of men, it is to you that I stretch forth My hands. You it is 
whom I long for, whom I seek, whom I claim. Hearken, come 
to Me, I will make you happy." 

A little further on the tone changes; even in a theological 
treatise, psychology has its place. And beside the man wise 
in God, we have the portrait of a man wise in his own 
generation. Such a one is ever seeking his own interest and 
pleasure, to satisfy his ambition without risks to his 
reputation. He makes "everything turn to his advantage 
without seeming to do so." He knows "the subtlest arts of 
disguise and dissimulation," he "says and does one thing 



and thinks another;" "he knows all the airs and graces of the 
world." His conduct "is based on a point of honor, on 'what 
will the world say? 1 on custom." His particular virtues are 
"physical courage, cunning, policy, tact, gallantry, 
politeness, wit." He realises "a secret and fatal compromise 
between truth and deceit, the Gospel and the world, virtue 
and sin, Jesus Christ and Belial." Here we have a carefully 
shaded sketch, with the observer and the witty satirist as 
the artist. When we listen to Montfort's description of "the 
marvellous effects of the eternal Wisdom in the souls of 
those who possess Him," we are listening to an analysis of 
himself. In the first place, the knowledge which God gives is 
the power to discern. We can then try the spirits, even the 
spirits of nature. But such a knowledge is not merely 
intellectual; "luminous, full of grace, active, and pious, it 
touches and contents the heart," while guiding the 
intelligence. All the faculties are plunged into the Ocean of 
Truth, and man, rejuvenated, restrengthened, is aware of his 
unity. 

This being, with energies a hundredfold increased, with its 
clear conscience, has a miraculous influence upon his 
surroundings. Wisdom "makes of his mouth a treasure- 
house of words for time and eternity." "But there are few 
preachers who can say with Saint Paul: 'We preach the 
Wisdom of God.' Most of them speak from the natural 
knowledge of their mind or from what they have found in 
books. . . it is the reason why preaching does not convert 
many." But if a priest has his gift of speech from the divine 
Wisdom, "his hearers will find him irresistible" as "those who 
listened to Saint Stephen of old could not resist the Spirit." 
"Such a one would never speak in vain." 

But there are trials. Wisdom, to make His friends more 
worthy of Him, "sends them great struggles and opposition 
and difficulty in all that they undertake. . . . The Cross is the 



share and the reward of those who desire or possess eternal 
Wisdom." Let them have no fear. Their Queen does not suffer 
them to be tried beyond what they are able, "and she gives 
such grace to their crosses that they become joys." 

Thus Jesus, incarnate Wisdom, is seen as the Lamb of God, 
the model of gentleness and victimised innocence. "Gentle 
alike in name, in speech, in action," the Saviour comes to 
charm the human heart. Montfort in a few exquisite pages 
recalls all the marks of tenderness, compassion, indulgence, 
infinite mercy, on the part of Him who bade the children 
come to Him, who did not break the bruised reed or quench 
the smoking flax. 

The greatest proof of love is to lay down one's life for the 
loved one. Love leads to the Cross. Rather than anything of 
what is great and splendid upon earth, divine Wisdom 
claims an instrument of torture, an object of horror and 
scorn, henceforth to be the adoration of men. 

The Cross triumphs with the Christ. Wisdom willed it so. 
"Wisdom is so united and incorporated with the Cross, that 
neither angel nor man nor spirit in Heaven or earth can part 
them. Their bond is indissoluble, their alliance eternal. Never 
the Cross without Jesus nor Jesus without the Cross. The 
death of Wisdom has made the ignominious Cross glorious, 
its poverty wealth, its pangs pleasure and its hardships 
gracious things; the Cross has become divine. All the honor 
of adoration is reserved and owed to His beloved Cross." 

Since the Incarnation of the Word "Wisdom is the Cross, the 
Cross is Wisdom." To have the latter we must accept the 
former. Mortification, sacrifice, sorrow suffered or sought - 
such are the preliminary conditions, the earnest of true joy, 
of heavenly bliss. 



The Friends of the Cross 

Such is, says De Montfort, "the greatest secret of the King, 
the greatest mystery" of the divine Counsels. He makes it his 
duty to repeat it to souls ever tempted to forget it or who 
interpret it in such a way as to falsify its meaning. The finest 
and most powerful commentary upon it, since we lack his 
sermons, is his letter "To the Friends of the Cross," written 
probably at Rennes in 1714 and intended for his Nantes 
guild. 

The following is a definition of a friend of the Cross: Born in 
the sorrowful heart of the Saviour, he comes into the world 
through His right side, stained with His blood; he never 
forgets His birth and crosses; death to the world, the flesh 
and sin are all he lives for, that even in this world his hidden 
life may be hid with Christ in God." 

Among such chosen ones are not found "great geniuses and 
freethinkers, those who are persuaded of their own 
knowledge and gifts and puffed up with them," nor "talkers 
with their noise and absence of any works save those of 
vanity," nor "the Pharisee who bears everywhere Lucifer's: 'I 
am not as other men are, 1 who cannot take blame without 
making excuses, or meet attack without resistance, or 
abasement without a toss of the head;" "but those to whom 
intelligence and knowledge have not been given, if they 
suffer joyfully," these are among the privileged. There are 
not many; Grignion does not hesitate to say "so few that if 
we knew, we should die of grief. One here and there, 
scattered up and down the world." 

In speaking to these chosen ones he does not stand on 
ceremony. Bach of these faithful disciples is immediately 
loaded with the heavy Cross: let him bear it, not drag it, 



unwaveringly, ungrudgingly, openly. Let him hold it aloft 
without impatience or sorrow, without complaint or 
voluntary murmur, without any natural sparing of himself, 
without shame or human respect. 

Even before the Redemption there were those who went 
along this thorny path. "Just Abel, whom his brother slew; 
Abraham, a stranger in the land; Jacob, persecuted by his 
brother; Tobias, a just man but struck with blindness; Job, 
poor, humiliated, covered with sores." 

He does not say that it will be easy to practise the sublime 
virtues. Compared to such great saints, wonders of courage 
and spiritual foresight, "roaring lions, swift eagles," we are 
poor and feeble indeed. In a pitiless analysis Grignion puts 
us on our guard against the illusions of pride and displays to 
us all the unhealthy germs of corrupt nature, even when the 
soul is working hard at its purification. How difficult it is to 
do without human consolations, the ready excuse, the 
complaint, the slander so carefully disguised under the cloak 
of brotherly love, the complacency of one much tried, an 
inner feeling of sulkiness as to the cause of our ill, or the 
devil's own pride in the thought that suffering is to make us 
great, exalted, consecrated. There is no limit to the turnings 
and byways of nature, which would take from our sacrifices 
their supernatural character, their value in the order of 
salvation. But Montfort did not lead his disciples to Calvary 
to fill them with Jansenistic despair. If he shows them the 
precipice and the threatening cloud, he sets between these 
a Christ whose arms are outstretched more widely than the 
Crucified of whom Port Royal taught. There is grace for all; 
God chastises with one hand and soothes with the other. 

And according to Holy Writ, our days are in His hand, ever 
since we were born; "He will not permit us to be tempted 
above what we are able, in this showing His gentleness; He 
helps us with a powerful grace which is adapted to the 



power and duration of the temptation and the affliction, in 
this showing His power." 



True Devotion to the Blessed Virgin 


Father De Montfort's Christianity, for all its austerity, is not 
dread and repellent, as has been supposed. To really know it, 
we must study his celebrated treatise on True Devotion to 
the Blessed Virgin, which since its first publication in 1842 
has gone through one hundred and thirty editions. Montfort, 
as the apostle of the Rosary, the founder of guilds in honor 
of Our Lady, the preacher of formulas of consecration to her, 
of that manner of Christian life known as "the slavery of 
Jesus in Mary," "the Secret of Mary," is of the lineage of Saint 
Bernard, Saint Dominic and Saint Bonaventure. He gave the 
impulse to the great movement of modern piety towards the 
Mother of God, the universal mediatrix. The way of 
perfection which he teaches is short and easy like the "little 
way" of Saint Teresa of the Child Jesus. Both would raise to 
heroism the feeble Christians that we are by a kind of 
continuous and almost insensible ascent. 

But let us repeat that the whole eighteenth century 
prepared the way for Montfort's work on behalf of Our 
Blessed Lady. The Hail Mary was the rallying cry of the 
Catholic army in that counter-offensive which followed the 
Lutheran and Calvinist invasions. Every preacher affirmed it. 
Not one orthodox theologian from Saint Francis de Sales to 
Bossuet but proclaimed the overwhelming importance of the 
Blessed Virgin in the scheme of individual salvation, in the 
plan of Redemption. Every true mystic makes it his task to 
determine the rights of the Mother of God. 

Charles Flachaire in his book, Devotion to the Virgin in 
Catholic Literature, at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, showed how the Jesuits, those pioneers of the 
Counter-reformation, revived and strengthened the old, 



popular and mediaeval affection for Our Blessed Lady. Thus 
Louis XIII placed his kingdom under Mary's protection. 
Berulle, Gibieuf, Saint Jean Eudes, and even, with certain 
reserves and demurs, the school of Port Royal, developed, 
defined, enriched its doctrinal system, and the piety which 
found in it its weapons and its justification. 

Montfort is inspired by the Jesuits, the Oratorians, the 
Sulpicians and Father Eudes. His teachers at Saint Thomas 
School had encouraged the impulses of his Breton heart. His 
pilgrimages to Notre Dame des Ardilliers reveal him as the 
disciple of Berulle who had established in that church in 
Saumur a famous guild, under the direction of the priests of 
the Oratory. He learnt to know the theology of Father Eudes 
and the cult of the Sacred Heart of Mary through Father 
Leuduger. His Bouquet en faveur des peuples de la 
campagne contains a consecration to the service of the 
Blessed Virgin in the spirit of Saint Jean Eudes. The followers 
of Berulle, the Sulpicians and Grignion De Montfort have 
much likeness in vocabulary. 

Montfort's idea of the mould was suggested by Father 
Tronson's Jesus Living in Mary. The passage is: "Through his 
life in her, Jesus gave her His features to such an extent that 
she became a mould of God Himself; 'forma Dei,' as Saint 
Augustine has it. It is not difficult to form a beautiful statue 
if you have the mould." 

In Father Olier's Pensees Choisies there is a no less 
significant passage. "Those who speak of the devotion to 
Mary as of one which is pleasing to Our Lord, have not, I 
think, said all. They have looked at Jesus and Mary; but they 
must look at Him in Mary, the result of His love and His 
pleasure. In her He lives as in a source of graces for His 
Church." 



Father Letourneau, the priest of Saint Sulpice, joyfully 
enshrines these two quotations in his encomium upon Saint 
Louis-Marie De Montfort in the year 1916 on the second 
centenary of the great missioner. In the third volume of the 
Literary History of Religious Feeling in France, M. Bremond 
produces no less speaking proofs. It is the Sulpician prayer: 
"O Jesus, living in Mary, come and live in Thy servant," and 
he calls it the rallying-cry of this school. Cardinal de Berulle 
reminds us that the grace of the Incarnation "does not show 
us the Son of God alone, but the Son of God with His Mother; 
does not unite us to the Son of God alone, but to the Son of 
God and His Mother together. 

"The essence of the Virgin is to be lost in the interior and 
spiritual life of Jesus even to becoming as it were a capacity 
of His, filled with Him." "When we speak of you, Mary, we 
speak of Jesus. . . . And even as the divine persons only exist 
mutually in the Blessed Trinity, you too, 0 holy Virgin, at 
once divine and human, divine in grace and human in 
nature, only exist in grace through your relation to Jesus." 

The devotion to the Word Incarnate cannot be separated 
from devotion to the Virgin Mother. They form two aspects of 
one doctrine, or rather its definite statement from beginning 
to end. Grignion pondered it all his life, preached upon it 
and formulated it clearly in his Love of the Divine Wisdom. 

"Once we have Mary with us, we soon have, through her, 
divine Wisdom. Of all the ways of reaching Our Lord, Mary is 
the surest, the easiest, the shortest, the holiest." This means, 
this mediation, is defined elsewhere in the same book: "It is 
the will of God that since He gave His Son to Mary, we 
should receive everything through her hands, and no 
heavenly gift comes down to earth save through this 
channel; of her fulness have we all received." 



Contemporaries attest that Saint Louis-Marie was favored by 
visions of the Blessed Virgin. Children, country folk, saw him 
in conversation with "a beautiful Lady," white and shining. 

He never said anything about it. But he certainly enjoyed an 
interior presence, at once intellectual and of the senses, a 
foretaste of celestial contemplation. It is to this that he 
alludes in the four lines: 

Graven in glory 
I bear her within me, 

In Faith's dim twilight 
'Tis hard to see. 

To write a treatise on True Devotion to the Blessed Virgin, to 
announce the coming development of this devotion, to 
uncover and define the part of Mary in human redemption, 
in the destiny of every Christian, there could not have been 
a theologian better prepared than Grignion De Montfort. He 
set to work eagerly in his hermitage of Saint Eloi. "If I 
thought that my poor blood could help to carry the truths 
that I write in my dear Mother's honor to the hearts of men, I 
would use it instead of ink to form the letters!" 

But he foretold that the little book would not come to light 
for a long time. The eighteenth century would not learn his 
lesson. The devil had failed to destroy the writer, but he 
could bury the precious manuscripts in darkness and in the 
depths of a chest. They were only discovered one hundred 
and twenty-six years after the death of Saint Louis in a 
house in Saint Laurent-sur-Sevre. There could be no doubt as 
to their authenticity, and the Bishop of Lugon authorised 
their publication in 1842. The original manuscript was sent 
to Rome to be examined for purposes of his canonization. 

There is a strongly prophetic note at the beginning of the 
work. "Grignion seems to see the end of the world in sight," 



says F. Faber, "and proclaims that he brings from God the 
message of greater honor, more extended knowledge and 
more ardent love for Mary. He speaks too of the close 
connection which she will have with the Second Coming of 
her Son." "She was so little to the fore at His first coming," 
remarks the holy author, and he gives the following reason: 
"Man was then very ignorant and unenlightened as to the 
person of the Son and he would have left the Son for the 
Mother, to whom he would have given the wrong kind of 
affection." 

The Holy Spirit will reveal her by the lips of these Apostles of 
the latter days: they will be intrepid souls, afire with love, 
purified by tribulation, "Saints who will surpass in holiness 
most of the rest, bearing the blood-stained standard of the 
Cross, the crucifix in one hand, the rosary in the other, and 
in their hearts the sacred names of Jesus and Mary." By the 
orders of the Most High, "Mary will cause them to extend His 
empire over that of the impious, the idolatrous, the 
Mohammedan. When? God only knows. But our waiting will 
not be passive; we shall prepare the way for the reign of the 
Blessed Virgin." 

From Saint Bernard and Saint Bonaventure, Father De 
Monfort borrows his most striking phrases, his most 
persuasive statements, to win souls, to rally the predestinate 
- "Following her, thou shalt not go out of thy way; imploring 
her, thou shalt not despair; thinking of her, thou shalt not 
err; protected by her, thou shalt not fear; held by her, thou 
shalt not fall; guided by her, thou shalt not weary; under her 
auspices, thou shalt gain Heaven. Her hand is strong; she 
prevents Christ from punishing, the devil from harming, 
virtue from taking flight, merit from perishing, grace from 
escaping." 



These statements are found both in True Devotion to the 
Blessed Virgin and in The Secret of Mary, which is a 
summary of it for the use of the faithful. "The Secret is the 
universal mediation of the Blessed Virgin. To go to Jesus, we 
must go to Mary; she is our mediatrix of intercession; to 
reach the eternal Father we must go to Jesus, our mediator of 
redemption." 

A soul will then give to all its acts of virtue their 
supernatural fullness if they are consecrated to the Virgin 
"through love and without reserve." And this is the "slavery" 
put forward by De Montfort: to leave to Mary the merit of our 
efforts, our sufferings, our obedience. She will dispose of 
them according to her good pleasure. But in the end, this 
absolute stripping of ourselves will be our gain. Mary will 
make the least of our sacrifices agreeable to God, it will be 
the old story of the poor peasant whose gift was presented 
to the king by the queen in a dish of gold. 

Such a comparison went home to the hearts of his simple 
hearers. They could understand, too, when in the style of 
Saint Francis de Sales he called the Blessed Virgin "the 
sweets of the Cross;" the love of Mary would be like "the 
sugar in which green nuts, candied, can be eaten without 
putting our poor teeth on edge." In other words, Montfort 
would tell us that "the slavery of Jesus in Mary takes from us 
any scruple or servile fear of the spirit, which would, left to 
itself, be cramped, captive, confused." 

We must let the holy soul of Mary act within us, speak to her 
Son, especially in the Eucharist. We shall then more easily 
accept our darkness, our sadness and our dryness. In spite 
of them we shall be able to offer Our Lord, in a dwelling 
where He will find His Mother, a welcome which He will not 
refuse. 



The following is a characteristic passage: 


I am about to speak still more openly, predestinate - do not 
entrust the gold of your charity, the silver of your purity, the 
waters of heavenly grace, the wine of your merits and 
virtues to a torn sack, an old and broken chest, a ruined 
vessel such as you are; or the thieves will rob you, that is, 
the devils, who night and day are on the watch for the best 
time to do it; and your ill-love of self, your self-confidence 
and self-will will spoil all the best that God has given you. 
Pour into Mary's lap all your treasures, graces and virtues. 
She is a vessel of the spirit, of honor, of devotion beyond 
compare. Since even God in His own person and with all His 
perfection dwelt in this vessel, it became utterly spiritual 
and the spiritual abode of the souls which have most of this 
quality. It became honorable, for it was the throne of honor 
for the greatest princes of eternity. It became 'of devotion 
beyond compare' and the most wonderful dwelling-place of 
gentleness, grace and virtue that even the divine mind ever 
dreamed; rich, too, like a house of gold, strong as the tower 
of David and pure as ivory." 

These souls to whom Montfort speaks are far enough from 
carnal dullness to be able to hear the voice of the Holy 
Spirit, "who having espoused Mary, continues to produce in 
her daily, in her and by her, the predestinate." Mary "who 
even brought forth a God, will not be able to remain idle in a 
faithful soul." 

And it is here that our author comments upon Saint 
Augustine's phrase: Si formant Die te appellant, digna 
existis. "Mary is the great mould of God. He who is cast in 
this divine mould is soon formed and moulded in Jesus Christ 
and Jesus Christ in him. With little effort and in a short time 
he will become divine, since he is cast in the same mould 
which formed a God." Those directors and devotees who 



would claim "to form Jesus Christ in themselves and others 
without recourse to the Virgin Mother, are like 'sculptors who 
trusting to their own talent, industry and art, hammer and 
chisel ceaselessly a hard stone or a piece of ill-polished 
wood, thinking to give it the image of Jesus Christ. They risk 
failure through want of knowledge and experience, with 
regard to their subject, or through a slip which spoils the 
whole thing. But for those who embrace this secret of grace 
which I would present to them, they are like artificers who 
having found the beautiful mould of Mary, in which Jesus 
was naturally and divinely formed, without relying on their 
own efforts but only on the perfection of the mould, cast 
themselves in Mary that they may become copies of Jesus 
Christ. 1 A beautiful comparison, truly, but who will 
understand it? Let it be you, my dear brother. But remember 
that to be cast in this mould we must first destroy the old 
Adam, that the new one may be produced in Mary." 

Finally, the following lines complete this theology, with Mary 
as its centre. "You never think of Mary without Mary in your 
place thinking of God. You never praise or honor Mary but 
she praises and honors God. Mary only lives in relation to 
God of Whom she is the echo, which only says and repeats 
God. If you say 'Mary, 1 she says 'God.' Saint Elisabeth 
praised Mary and called her Blessed because she had 
believed; Mary's answer was to sing the 'Magnificat anima 
mea Dominum.' " 

Holy souls find in Father De Montfort's work the theme of 
their meditations on the Blessed Virgin and the very 
expressions of their prayers and the joys of their ecstasies. 
Take Brother Mutin, a humble Belgian monk, whose process 
of canonization is going on at Rome; he' had studied the 
True Devotion to the Blessed Virgin and would discuss it at 
the recreations of his community in the garden at Malonne. 
After the model of Louis-Marie Grignion, he had made 



himself the "slave" and apostle of the Blessed Virgin. The 
recitation of the Hail Mary kept his spirit of obedience, his 
heroic humility, ever fresh. He took a constant delight in the 
Rosary. And the definition which he gave to the angelic 
salutation in order to recommend its frequent use, he had 
borrowed from his favorite author: "It is the most perfect 
compliment that you can pay to Mary, because it is the one 
that the Almighty entrusted to an Archangel for her, that He 
might win her heart." 

When in 1904 Pope Pius X composed the Encyclical for the 
Jubilee of the Immaculate Conception, he re-read Saint 
Louis-Marie's book and the impression made was solemn and 
lasting. 

In 1925, Cardinal Merrier, in order to obtain the 
proclamation of the dogma of the universal Meditation of 
Mary and the canonization of Louis Grignion, drew up a 
prayer which is an admirable summary of the French 
missioner's teaching. Every pilgrim to Saint Laurent-sur- 
Sevre can read and make his own a page whose ardent 
supplication rises from the most profound mystical 
contemplation. We close this chapter with it. Without it, it 
would indeed be incomplete. 

"0 Lord Jesus, Wisdom eternal and incarnate, conceived by 
the operations of the Holy Spirit in the womb of Blessed 
Mary, grant, we beseech Thee, that enlightened by the same 
Spirit, Thy Holy Church may define and proclaim as a 
dogma, to the glory of the Father, the universal Mediation of 
the Virgin Mother. In this intention, we offer Thee our 
sacrifices, our prayers and our works. 

"Like another Saint John, Montfort entered into the deepest 
secrets of Thy Incarnation, Thy Cross, the sanctification of 
souls, and realised that since the beginning Mary was always 



associated with Thee in Thy work, as the universal Mediatrix 
of all graces, and the true Queen and Mistress of all hearts. 
Hers it is to defeat the devil, and to bring to Heaven her true 
children, for she is the road God wishes us to take if we 
would return to Him. 

"And so we are drawn towards that same loving home where 
Thou Thyself didst live and where it is Thy will that we 
should live. Montfort taught 'the simple perfect way 1 of the 
slavery of love which yields us up body and soul, as little 
children, to all the maternal and mediatory influences of 
Mary, so that through her, Thou mayest be formed in us, 0 
Jesus, according to all the extent of Thy love, that we may 
live in Thee and as Thou didst, for the Father." 



Saint Laurent-sur-Sevre 


We realise the spirit of the prayer of the Primate of Belgium 
as we stand by Grignion's tomb. Nowhere can we so well 
grasp his spirit and power as there. 

The town lies in a smiling valley full of fruit and flowers: 
poplars and beeches everywhere and two tall steeples. 
Around, above as below, a great peace reigns. The Sevre 
flows round the foot of the hills, and we have before us the 
Holy City of La Vendee. The impression is an entirely 
monastic one. The grey walls of its houses adjoin the 
convent, the hospital, the Calvary, the school, the cemetery, 
the memorial to the fallen. In the meadow the Sisters of 
Wisdom can be seen going two by two to their cloister, in 
their white caps and aprons. 

Montfort's two spiritual families are housed here. The tall 
tower of a Gothic chapel, vast as a church, is the rallying- 
point of the thousands of Sisters scattered over the Old and 
New World and devoted to the care of the sick and the 
education of children. The Fathers of the Company of Mary 
are lodged near the Calvary. And this fine school with its 
towers and Roman tiles is the seat of a third community, the 
Brothers of Saint Gabriel, the sons of a holy priest of the 
nineteenth century, Gabriel Deshayes, who adopted the 
ideas of Saint Louis-Marie and would certainly have had his 
approval. 

Everywhere we see serge habits, cassocks, crosses and hear 
bells, small and great. The people are devout; sometimes 
the Cross is carried through the streets on a cart drawn by 
ten yoke of oxen amid music and the singing of hymns. 



Not far from the river, in a setting of orchards, the parish 
church is seen. The apse and transept are worthy of an 
ancient abbey; the buttresses are massive; there are lofty 
clerestory windows, an imposing bell-tower, flanked and 
crowned with turrets. The transparent water reflects all this. 

Within, it is like early twilight, for light comes from the 
altars, from the roof, and falls upon the precious tomb. Quid 
cernis, viator? "What dost thou see, 0 passer-by?" asks the 
Latin epitaph, "a light which was hidden, one whom 
supernatural Love consumed . . . Louis-Marie Grignion De 
Montfort. A life so chaste, mortification so austere, zeal so 
ardent, that its like is not to be found. His devotion to Mary 
was that of Saint Bernard. A priest of Jesus Christ, the Christ 
was seen in his conduct and in his speech. He was untiring 
and never rested till he died. He was a father to the poor, a 
protector to orphans; he brought sinners to repentance, and 
his glorious death was the consummation of his life. He 
passed to Heaven on the 28th day of April in the year of Our 
Lord 1716, aged forty-four years." On the outside of the 
tombstone the epitaph composed by Father Barin repeats 
the same praise. And on the wall behind, framed by the 
pillars of the modern canopy, is read in capital letters the 
inscription: "Here rests the body of Messire Louis-Marie 
Grignion De Montfort, missioner apostolic and most reverend 
priest, who died in the odor of sanctity April 28, 1716, aged 
44 years;" the beads of a rosary are entwined with various 
symbols rudely carved: the stars and anchor of hope, the 
cross of faith, the monogram of Christ, an open book bearing 
the initials of God Alone, and a chalice from which a white 
wafer seems about to fall. 

There is another cross on the wall; it was one of those which 
belonged to the mission of 1716. Beneath our feet are two 
flat tombstones; Marie-Louise Trichet, first Superior of the 
Daughters of Wisdom, and the Marquis de Megnane, who 



installed the Fathers of the Company of Mary at Saint 
Laurent, rest near their master and friend. 

In the apse of the north transept is the altar of Saint Louis- 
Marie, in the centre of the crypt; above another altar, a great 
statue represents Montfort half-raising himself from his 
death-bed to show his crucifix for the last time to the 
kneeling crowd. Here you have the end of our story, our final 
meditation on the life, death, work and posterity of the 
Breton missioner. 



The Daughters of Wisdom 


But the great harvest took time. Let us go back to the origin 
of those foundations which we have just seen fully 
developed in the valley of Saint Laurent. Up to 1715 Sister 
Marie-Louise of Jesus remained a sort of captive in her 
hospital. She saw her spiritual father only once on a flying 
visit which Grignion paid to Poitiers in 1713. The prayers of 
the saint were to sustain her for ten years in her heroic 
vocation, that vocation which brought her exceptional 
graces. From time to time she had the consolation of his 
letters. Of all this correspondence which the nun destroyed 
by the orders of a strange confessor, we know only two 
fragments of the year 1703 that belong consequently to a 
period preceding the one with which we are concerned. 
Marie-Louise Trichet was then a lay-sister with the Daughters 
of Our Lady at Chatellerault and Grignion De Montfort was 
looking after the poor in the General Hospital in Paris. The 
Sisters of Chatellerault keep the copies of these two letters 
in their archives and so we have a slight and passing echo of 
the Father's conversations with his favorite daughter. 

He confides in her quite as much as he advises her; he 
speaks to her, it seems to us, as if she knew almost as much 
about God as himself. "I know rather by my own experience 
than by your letter," he says to her, "that you pray earnestly 
to your Spouse for this poor sinner. And this conviction of 
your prayers comes to me at the altar when I daily hold the 
Most High in my hands. Continue to pray even more for me; 
let it be extreme poverty, a very heavy cross, abjectness and 
humiliation, I accept them all, if only you will pray at the 
same time that He will be with me and not leave me for a 
moment because of my great weakness. What wealth, what 



glory, what joy, if all this obtains for me the divine Wisdom 
after which I sigh day and night." 

The second letter is more touching still in its solicitude, its 
deep faith, its pure tenderness. 

"My very dear daughter, do not think that distance and my 
apparent silence can make me forget your charity towards 
me and what I owe to you in that way. You tell me in your 
letter that your desires are still as strong, as ardent, as 
continuous; this shows plainly that they are from God. You 
must then put your trust in Him. Be sure that more will be 
granted to you than you think. Heaven and earth will pass 
away before God will forget His promise and allow one who 
trusts Him to be disappointed in her expectations." 

He always counts on Sister Marie-Louise to obtain for him 
the divine Wisdom. "You and your friends can do this. 
Nothing can resist your prayers; even God, great as He is, 
cannot." His idea was clearly to group around him a little 
battalion of devoted souls who would sanctify themselves by 
helping him to attain a sanctity ever higher, which by their 
faith and their works would secure for the missioner a more 
perfect conformity with Jesus Christ, a more complete 
illumination of the Holy Spirit. Hence this name of the 
Daughters of Wisdom, chosen even before its birth, for the 
new community. 

For the completion of this gradual development, a favorable 
atmosphere, an appropriate centre, a definite right of 
existence were needed. Montfort thought he had found 
these in the diocese of La Rochelle. And he began to plan 
the future. He thought that the result of the missions would 
only be lasting if the children were brought up devoutly and 
if the missioner had teachers for them. For the instruction of 
the boys, Father Blain had probably told him of the 



admirable attempts of Father de la Salle; but the Brothers of 
the Christian Schools, very few at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, had not reached Poitou and Aunis. 
Father De Montfort had only his own Brothers who helped 
catechise and made rosaries. Fie used the most capable of 
these for La Rochelle and doubtless added to them a few 
pious laymen. So far this was not a community, provided 
with a rule and a hierarchy, living an autonomous life. It was 
only a provisional state of things. But Louis-Marie Grignion 
brought vigor, enthusiasm and tact to whatever he 
undertook, and an exact and intelligent attention to detail. 

For a time he had taken a class of foundling children in the 
hospital at Poitiers. He followed the lines of his predecessor, 
Father de la Salle. He insisted on the piety of pupils and 
teachers, Mass, the saying of the Rosary. The masters were 
to wear a cassock which would give them an ecclesiastical 
air. The teaching must be absolutely free, and if a master 
took anything from a parent he must go. Silence, regularity, 
a well-ordered schedule were important points. There were 
to be monitors among the children to keep an account of 
good and bad marks, and to .see them home. The size of the 
classes, the seats for teacher and pupils, all this was settled. 
And with his Breton imagination he had pleasure in 
arranging on nine benches "the nine choirs of angels," the 
Seraphim at the back of the room being those who had 
made their First Communion. 

"All those on one bench," says Grandet, "have the same 
book and learn the same lesson." This had been the plan of 
Jean Baptiste de la Salle. 

Truly Montfort did much for elementary education. However, 
he was not first and last a school teacher. The founding of 
schools was only a form of his apostolical activity. The girls 
were better arranged for than the boys, because he was able 



to hand them over to Sister Marie- Louise and Sister 
Conception. 

He spoke to Bishop de Champflour of these two whom he 
had taken out of the world and who were waiting with such 
extraordinary perseverance for the consummation of their 
destiny. They must be the heads of the schools which the 
bishop and the missioner were now about to found. 

Towards October, 1714, Father De Montfort wrote to Sister 
Marie-Louise of Jesus: "Be ready to leave Poitiers in six 
months." A crisis had come, and farewell must be said to the 
duties of ten years and to many old friendships. It was her 
home, and the poor had become her second family. At the 
moment of departure and at the sight of her mother's tears, 
Sister Marie-Louise hesitated suddenly; would it not be 
possible to wait a little? Then Catherine Brunet seized her 
companion's arm and her mother's and drew them both to 
the door, installed Marie-Louise in the carriage, got in beside 
her, and giving the signal to the driver, they started. 

In 1719 and 1720 and then in 1748 the first Daughter of 
Wisdom was to see Poitiers again as her director had 
prophesied. Once more she looked after the sick. And so 
there existed in her side by side the two vocations which 
Saint Louis De Montfort always meant his spiritual daughters 
to have. 

But now in March, 1715, she was a school teacher. The 
Father was not at La Rochelle when the two nuns arrived. 
Quite lost, they besought him for instructions in a letter. One 
of the Brothers who assisted him brought them the 
following: "Go to Communion every day because you both 
need it greatly, unless, of course, you should fall into some 
deliberate venial sin. 



"Call yourself the Community of Wisdom for the instruction 
of children and the care of the poor. 


"Practise your writing and for this purpose buy some printed 
copybooks." 

Then between two missions he arranged to meet the Sisters 
in a country house at Petit-Plessis. He said to Marie-Louise: 
"You, my daughter, God has chosen as the head of this little 
community. You must be very firm, but more even than that, 
you must be gentle." And he reminds her of the touching 
comparison of which Our Lord made use to express His love 
for Jerusalem, the hen gathering her chickens beneath her 
wings. 

By the following summer Marie-Louise had several 
postulants. The Father blessed their habits on August 22 in 
the chapel of Providence. 

Up till then he had not drawn up the rule of his community. 
He had been satisfied with giving his directions either by 
word of mouth or by letter or in those rhymes which he liked 
so well and which were easy for his hearers to remember. 

Servants of all, 

Give without stint: 

Such charity 
Is never spent; 

Such letters patent 
Will not be denied. 

Love without stint, 

Love without limit, 

But let obedience 
Direct your charity, 

Or an imprudent act 
Might dim its beauty. 



A stay at his hermitage of Saint Eloi enabled him to plan the 
future of his children. He was a born lawgiver, with gifts of 
foresight, prudence, method and clarity which such a task 
demands. We can see it in the Rule of the Daughters of 
Wisdom, the work of a mystic and a legislator in one. Like all 
communities the new one is founded for the greater glory of 
God." Women are called to acquire divine Wisdom by the 
imitation of Our Lord Jesus Christ. But this vocation does not 
presuppose sainthood; it will lead to it, in perseverance and 
the repetition of humble daily tasks. It was necessary then to 
have a clear plan of action, fixed but not rigorous, on 
generous lines - a plan which should be adapted to varying 
circumstances, to all the different ways of doing good; a 
plan which should never hem a good impulse nor weigh 
upon the mind, and which would ever bear in mind human 
weakness. 

Like the Sisters of Charity, the Daughters of Wisdom were to 
have Martha's activity and Mary's contemplativeness. They 
were to sanctify themselves by doing works of mercy and to 
serve God in the persons of children and the sick. They were 
to practise no austerities which would hinder them in their 
work. Their superiors would approve and regulate voluntary 
mortifications which should be in keeping with temperament 
and work. 

Where in all this are those oddities ascribed to Grignion De 
Montfort? Impulsive and pitiless towards himself, he shows 
as much good sense for others as a Vincent de Paul. His little 
religious society is constituted on modern lines; a 
community not enclosed, with simple vows, renewable each 
year for a first period of five years, at the end of which the 
subject binds herself for ever, but not solemn vows. 

All ranks rub elbows in the Montfortian community, and of 
their disinterestedness there can be no doubt. One had need 



be a disciple of the Cross, as well as of Wisdom, love 
poverty, seek suffering, as Saint Louis-Marie did, and Saint 
Francis, in order to don their gray serge and their clogs. 

The founder consulted Sister Marie-Louise, but she only 
made use of her opportunity to get one change made with 
reference to the powers of the Superior General. An election 
for life might have its drawbacks; it was decided that every 
three years a meeting of the Sisters should confirm the 
Superior in her office, or proceed to the choice of another. 

The community of nursing and teaching nuns deserved its 
name of Wisdom, founded as it was upon good sense and 
faith, feeling and experience with generosity and balance of 
conception. Montfort's purpose in it was to obtain from God 
that sovereign force which would win consciences from the 
devil to give them to Mary and to Jesus, in the slavery of 
love. Let us recall his letters of 1703. He expects from Sister 
Marie-Louise and from all the Daughters of Wisdom the 
corporate support of their sacrifices and prayers. They shall 
secure for him the continual aid of the Holy Spirit. They shall 
be the providential lever which will raise this nether world. 

So when he puts them at the head of schools, and in the 
place of the lay staff in hospitals, he indulges in no 
ambitious dreams, but acts calmly and leaves enthusiasm 
and prophecy on one side. He gave his written rule to Marie- 
Louise Trichet very simply, saying: "Take this rule, my 
daughter. Keep it and see that those who are under your 
guidance keep it also." 

Montfort wrote a fervent prayer to God for missioners which 
embodies all his hopes, his ideals, his prophetic visions. This 
famous page should be read in Saint Laurent within sight of 
his last resting-place. 



We need to climb very high to understand it, to some Mount 
Nebo from which we may see beyond the limits of a 
Promised Land which had limits, and glimpse not only a little 
army ready to enter upon a campaign and conquer a shred 
of territory, but multitudes of all peoples and tribes and 
nations and languages. The prophet sees first his own 
immediate followers, and then generations of apostles, 
confessors, martyrs, following on to the end of time, and 
revealing to men the secrets of the Holy Spirit, establishing 
the Kingdom of God upon the ruins of the Antichrist, before 
the trumpets of the Last Judgment are sounded. 

It is like an Apocalypse, and one that is written clearly and 
finely. The Company of Mary which Montfort was to found 
was to be its starting point. But as in most prophecies, 
distant events are predicted at the same time as those about 
to take place. Time is no more and all plans are one in the 
eyes of the seer. 

This community, which Our Lord had always had in His mind, 
over which He pondered at His Passion, which "He confided 
as a precious charge to the care of His most holy Mother," is 
no other than the "poor little company of good priests" of 
which Grignion had once spoken to Father Leschassier. But it 
stands too for all those whom their prayers and sacrifices 
will win, all followers of Montfort, all slaves of the Virgin 
Queen; these are on the right hand of the Most High, and 
Saint Francis of Paula, Saint Vincent Ferrer and Saint 
Catherine of Siena saw them there. 

We can never pray too much that these may be born. "God 
of all goodness . . . remember the prayers that Thy servants 
have offered to Thee for so many centuries. Let their vows, 
their sobs, their tears, the blood they shed, come before 
Thee and powerfully plead with Thy mercy 1 And remember 
especially Thy dear Son! 'Look on the face of Thy Christ. 1 His 



agony, His darkness of spirit and His loving plaint in the 
Garden of Gethsemani when He said: 'What profit is there in 
My blood? 1 His cruel death and the blood He shed cry loudly 
to Thee for mercy. Let this community help to establish His 
empire upon the ruins of that of His enemies." 

And as if to take the Kingdom of Heaven by force, this 
second Jeremias draws up a list of lamentations: 

"They have transgressed Thy divine law; abandoned Thy 
gospel; evil floods the earth and sweeps along with it even 
those who have called themselves Thy servants; the world is 
desolate; impiety reigns; Thy sanctuary is profaned and the 
abomination of desolation is to be found even in Thy holy 
places. O just Lord, avenging God, wilt Thou leave all to 
perish? Are we to see another Sodom and Gomorrah? Wilt 
Thou ever keep silence? Wilt Thou ever suffer? Must not Thy 
will be done on earth as it is in Heaven that Thy kingdom 
may come? Hast Thou not foretold to some of Thy loved ones 
that in the future Thy Church should be renewed? Shall not 
the Jew be converted to Thy truth? Is not this what the 
Church is waiting for? Do not all the saints in Heaven cry to 
Thee: 'Justice! Avenge!' Do not all the just upon the earth 
say: 'Amen. Come, Lord Jesus.' 

"All, even the least sensitive, groan beneath the weight of 
the innumerable sins of Babylon and long for Thy coming to 
make all things new. 'All creation groans.'" Beneath the urge 
of these breathless questions, it is as if a breach were made 
in the silence of the Divinity, and through this breach 
Montfort and his little band make their way. And he goes on 
to describe this band as he would fain have it. 

"Priests free in Thee, detached from all ties according to the 
flesh, from friends according to the world, from all worldly 
cares and even from their own will. Slaves of Thy love and 



Thy will; men after Thy own heart who without that self-will 
which mars and checks, shall do Thy will and overthrow Thy 
enemies even as David did, and the Cross shall be their staff 
and the Rosary their sling. 

"Souls above earthly things upon whom the heavenly dew 
has fallen and who unhindered pass hither and thither as 
the Spirit moves them. They are of those whom the Prophets 
foreknew when they asked: 'Who are these that fly like 
clouds. 1 

"Men ever ready to Thy hand, ever ready to obey Thee and 
their superiors like Samuel: T am ready/ ever ready to 
hasten and suffer with Thee and for Thee, even as were the 
Apostles: "Let us go, too, that we may die with Him." 

"True children of Mary, Thy holy Mother, engendered and 
conceived by her charity, nourished by her, trained by her, 
supported by her arms, and enriched by her graces. True 
servants of the Blessed Virgin who like Saint Dominic will go 
up and down the world armed with the Gospels and the 
Rosary. They will be bright flames in the darkness of the 
world. And by a true devotion to Mary, that is, interior 
instead of hypocritical, exterior but not critical, prudent 
instead of ignorant, affectionate instead of indifferent, 
constant rather than fickle, saintly but not presumptuous, 
will crush wherever they go the head of that old serpent that 
the curse pronounced upon him may be fully accomplished." 

Such holy souls, trained by the Holy Spirit with "His divine 
and faithful Spouse," will prepare and set up the reign of the 
Paraclete, the reign which will close in love and justice, 
when the fire of pure love shall consume all schism and 
idolatry. 



These missioners of God and Mary will be lambs among 
wolves, doves and eagles amongst ravens, bees amongst 
drones, stags amongst tortoises, lions amongst hares. 
"Gather us from among the nations." They will be the 
mysterious beasts of Ezechiel. They will be "human in their 
disinterested and benevolent charity towards their 
neighbors; courageous as lions in their holy wrath and 
ardent, prudent zeal against the devil and his angels, the 
children of Babylon; strong as the ox in their apostolic work 
and their mortification of the flesh, and as the eagle beholds 
the sun, they will contemplate God." 

They will have divine speech and wisdom. And they shall 
keep themselves apart from the rest, white as snow on the 
fertile mountain-side (Psalm 68). 

The mountain of which the Psalmist sings can only be the 
Blessed Virgin in whom God chose to dwell. "From that 
mountain-top their eager prayers will fly like darts against 
the enemy and he will be either defeated or converted. On 
that mountain they will learn from the very lips of Our Lord 
what the eight beatitudes really meant. There they will be 
transfigured with God as on Tabor, they will die with Him as 
on Calvary, they will ascend to Heaven with Him as from the 
Mount of Olives." 

Two hundred years have done nothing to lessen the force of 
such words or cool their burning ardor. Into the phraseology 
of his time Montfort translates the feelings of the Prophets of 
old, and his eloquence is irresistible. With him, as with 
Bossuet, the passages from Holy Writ lose the effect of 
quotations, they seem part of the original text. The Bible, 
the Gospel, the Apostles or the Fathers, these inspire all his 
thought, and quotations sound like the deep personal 
expression of his own consciousness. 



His faculty of observation, his keen irony, his descriptive and 
artistic power remain unchanged. The next to the last page 
should on this account be quoted here. It recalls Pascal: 
"Behold, 0 Lord, Thou God of Battles, these captains of 
entire companies, these potentates with their great armies, 
these navigators of vast fleets, the crowds of dealers in 
market-places and at fairs! With what ease and speed are 
united against Thee daily in their crowds the thief, the 
godless man, the drunkard and the libertine! A signal given, 
a drum beaten, the unsheathing of a blunt sword, the 
promise of a laurel which will fade, the chance of a plot of 
ground: in short, the vanity of honors, the interest in 
nothingness, and a miserable animal pleasure in sight, 
suffice to gather the thieves, collect the soldiers, draw up 
the battalions, summon the dealers, fill house and market 
and thus cover the earth and the sea with a multitude of the 
rejected. . . 

As to the close of this extraordinary prayer, it would be hard 
to find anything at once more bold and more pathetic. 

"And Thou, Great God, though to serve Thee is glory, 
sweetness and gain, who is there on Thy side? Hardly a 
single fighter comes to Thy banners. Where is the Saint 
Michael who shall cry to his brethren, full of zeal for Thy 
glory: Quis ut Deus? 

"Let me cry everywhere: Fire, fire, fire! Help, help, help! The 
house of God, souls, even the sanctuary are burning. Help 
for our brother whom they kill, for our children whom they 
murder, for our good father whom they stab! 

"'If any man be on the Lord's side, let him join me.' Let all 
good priests throughout the Christian world, whether 
actually fighting or withdrawn from the combat into desert 
and solitude, let them come and join us, that we may be 



beneath the standard of the Cross, an ordered army drawn 
up in fighting array, for a concerted attack upon the 
enemies of God who have already given the alarm. 

"Arise, 0 Lord! why sleepest Thou? Arise in Thy might, Thy 
mercy and Thy justice, to form to Thyself a chosen band of 
guards, for the protection of Thy house, the defence of Thy 
glory and the salvation of souls, that there may be one flock 
and one shepherd and that all may glorify Thee in Thy 
temple. Amen." 



The Fathers of the Company of Mary 
(Montfort Fathers) 

Grignion De Montfort's summons still sounds in the Church 
of God. It recruits those missionaries who, crucifix in hand, 
are to be found everywhere in France, Holland, Belgium, 
Denmark, Italy, England and Switzerland and who preach 
the Gospel in Africa in the region of the Great Lakes. In 
America, they are to be found in Haiti, Canada and the 
United States, and have reached the tribes of half-savage 
Indians in the forests of Colombia. Near and beyond the 
Company of Mary, Montfort's voice still comes to thousands 
of souls who consecrate themselves to the Blessed Virgin, 
and through her mediation implore the light of divine 
Wisdom. 

Men go to his tomb to learn and to find grace, to sense an 
influence which makes the designs of Providence plain and 
revives our failing courage. At Saint Laurent-sur-Sevre his 
fervent Prayer is still said and still heard. 

But what was the condition of this company of missioned at 
the time of his death? It numbered seven assistant Brothers 
of whom only four had taken vows. And there were two 
priests. 

Neither of these had come of his own accord. They had 
yielded to Father De Montfort's imperious persuasion. The 
one, Father Vatel, came from the Seminary of the Holy 
Ghost, and was preparing to cross the Atlantic as a chaplain 
on the ship which was to convey him, when he heard the 
famous preacher at La Rochelle. The latter had already 
picked him out in the crowd. "There is opposition from 
someone here," he declared during his sermon. "It is as if my 



words came back to me. But whoever it is, he shall not get 
away from me." Father Vatel knew at once that this was 
meant for him. At the close of the service he went to see this 
man who could read hearts. "You must come with me and we 
will work together," said Montfort, and Father Vatel annulled 
his contract with the ship's captain and went off to give a 
mission with Saint Louis at Tangon-la-Ronde. 

It was the spring of 1715. In the following autumn a young 
priest, Father Rene Mulot, came to see the saint while he was 
preaching at Fontenay-le-Comte and asked him to come to 
the parish of Saint Pompain. "My eldest brother is the pastor 
of that parish. He would be glad if you would give a mission 
there." Montfort hesitated at first, but the young man 
insisted, whereupon he said: "Very well; I will preach at Saint 
Pompain. But you must work with me for the rest of your 
life." Rene Mulot was half paralysed; he was asthmatic; he 
was a martyr to headaches, and these troubles it was which 
had made him give up his parish work. He explained this. 
"What would you do with such a missioner?" - "Follow me. As 
soon as you begin to work for the salvation of souls, your 
troubles will vanish; you shall make your first attempt in the 
Vouvant mission." 

Rene Mulot hesitated no longer. At Vouvant he preached, 
heard confessions, felt cured. At Saint Pompain he witnessed 
the conversion of his elder brother, the Prior Jean. The two 
brothers were much attached to each other, and the Prior 
sheltered the missioners of Mary during their weeks of rest 
and retreat until the day in 1722 when they were installed in 
the house at Saint Laurent which the Marquis de Megnane 
had bought. 

Father Rene Mulot, the confessor and confidant of Father De 
Montfort and his executor, had the entire responsibility of 
seeing that his master's work should last. For thirty-nine 



years he was at the head of the two communities, for the 
Daughters of Wisdom were also at Saint Laurent. Mme de 
Bouille, the widow of the Seigneur de la Machefoliere, had 
done for them what M. de Megnane had done for the 
Fathers. The latter worked ceaselessly in Anjou and Lower 
Poitou and preached hundreds of missions up to 1793. When 
the laws of Paris threatened the faith of Vendee, the Quis ut 
Dcus? was to resound in Saint Laurent and to be heard as far 
as the coast. Saint Louis De Montfort did not choose this 
little town in the Mauges district for the seat of his 
foundations, but his sons and daughters adopted it as their 
home because God had brought their Father there, to die 
there and find there his last resting-place. 



Death of Louis-Marie Grignion 


His health had never recovered from the attempt to poison 
him in 1711 at La Rochelle. In 1713 he fell very ill at La 
Seguiniere. When barely convalescent he risked the fatigue 
of a journey to Paris in order to complete arrangements with 
the Seminary of the Holy Ghost. The successor of Poullart 
des Places received him warmly, but elsewhere he had met 
with many rebuffs. He had shared "the fragments of his 
cross" with his friends. And in spite of all his physical and 
moral suffering he went on preaching; there was a retreat to 
the nuns of the Ave Maria whilst he was still in the capital; 
and a mission at Mauze when he returned to Poitou. 
September found him ill again. He was taken to the hospital 
of La Rochelle where he spent two dreadful months with 
painful bladder trouble. When the pain was worst he would 
sing: "Vive Jesus, vive sa croix!" 

He got well, to the amazement of the doctors. But it was 
only the shadow of himself. And it was this wraith, this 
skeleton, which in 1714 went through Brittany and 
Normandy to see Canon Blain at Rouen. He was not long for 
this world. 

In April, 1716, he arrived at Saint Laurent-sur-Sevre for a 
mission. The two Mulot brothers joined him there. Father 
Vatel was taking a rest at Saint Pompain. Saint Louis did not 
think death so near, to judge from a letter which he wrote at 
this time to the superior of his Home for Incurables at 
Nantes. 

"If His Lordship the Bishop of Nantes thinks well, for I shall 
await his permission, I will come to Nantes on May 5. I 
enclose a note for him, and request Father Barin to have it 
handed to him by M. de Vertamon. Should His Lordship 



refuse me a fortnight's rest at Nantes in which I should not 
be deprived of the infinite treasure of the Mass, it will be a 
clear proof that it is not God's will that I should go to Nantes: 
and that being so it would be an article of faith with me to 
believe that it would be best so. . . 

Even after so many proofs of obedience and humility, Father 
De Montfort was not yet sure of having overcome the 
prejudice of the bishop. Meanwhile the Bishop of La Rochelle 
had decided to honor the mission of Saint Laurent with his 
presence, and it was while arranging for his reception that 
the missioner caught cold. Pleurisy followed, and this, in his 
feeble health, was very grave. Ill as he was, he wished to 
preach once more. He chose a theme which he had 
admirably treated in his Love of Divine Wisdom: the 
gentleness of Jesus. "When," says Picot de la Cloriviere, "he 
came to the traitor's kiss which the Saviour of the world 
received from Judas, he depicted the gentleness of Jesus 
towards this unfortunate disciple in terms so tender, so 
natural and so full of unction, that everyone was in tears." 

He then went to lie down on a mattress which Father Mulot 
had substituted for the bundle of straw in his room. 
According to the tradition of the Daughters of Wisdom, the 
room where he died is part of their Motherhouse and they 
have set up a little oratory there; on the wall an old picture 
represents Louis-Marie just after his death. And over the 
altar his effigy in wax, clothed in cassock and surplice, 
seems to wait for the Resurrection. We can picture the 
peasants of the place as it was, kneeling to receive the 
dying man's blessing as he raises his indulgenced crucifix. 
Now as always he insists upon his own unworthiness; he has 
been but the poor instrument of the divine power and 
goodness. 



Up to this time the Company of Mary had only very general 
rules and the limits of these were vague. The principles of 
their apostolate were to be: entire devotion to mission work; 
the avoidance of all property whether in money or 
preferment; to travel on foot; to have all things in common; 
to prefer the country to the town; the poor to the rich; to 
choose their superior from among the missioners; to have 
lay brothers as a link with the outside world; to spread a 
devotion to the Rosary and the pious practice of renewing 
the baptismal vow; to be everywhere and always models of 
obedience. Even their name does not seem to have been 
definitely fixed; their founder speaks of them as "Fathers of 
the Holy Ghost," the name which belonged to the Seminary 
of Poullart des Places. He evidently thought of the two as 
one. 

On his death-bed he was content to leave everything to the 
zeal and wisdom of Rene Mulot: "Have confidence, my son. I 
will pray for you." He dictated his will to him; it is paternal in 
tone and very detailed. 

"I, the undersigned, the chief of sinners, wish my body to be 
laid in the cemetery and my heart beneath the steps of the 
altar of the Blessed Virgin. 

"I leave what little furniture I have and my mission books to 
the Bishop of La Rochelle and to Father Mulot to be kept for 
the use of the four brothers who joined me in obedience and 
poverty. These are: Brother Nicolas of Poitiers; Brother 
Philippe of Nantes; Brother Louis of La Rochelle; and Brother 
Gabriel who is with me (as long as they shall persevere in 
renewing their vows every year); for the use too of those 
whom divine Providence shall call to this same Community 
of the Holy Ghost. I give all my statues and the Cross to the 
Sisters of the Home for Incurables at Nantes. I have no 



money of my own; but there are one hundred and thirty-five 
pounds which belong to Nicolas of Poitiers. 

"Father Mulot will give ten crowns of the money from the 
sale of religious articles to Jacques, ten others to Jean, and 
also to Mathurin, if they should wish to leave and not take 
the vows of poverty and obedience. If then there is any of 
this money left, Father Mulot will dispose of it as a good 
father for the use of the Brothers and himself. 

"As the house in La Rochelle will go back to its owner, the 
only house I shall have for the Community of the Holy Ghost 
will be the one at Vouvant which is held on an agreement 
with M. de la Brulierie, to which Father Mulot will attend; 
there will be also the two plots of ground given by Mme la 
Lieutenante de Vouvant and a little house, left to me by a 
good soul, in case I might not be able to build a poor school 
for the Brothers of the Community. 

"I give three of my banners to Notre Dame de Sainte 
Patience at La Seguiniere; the four others to Notre Dame de 
la Victoire at La Garnache; and to each parish of Aunis, 
where they shall persevere with the Rosary, one of the Holy 
Rosary banners. 

"To Father Bonny I give the six volumes of sermons by La 
Volpiliere, and to Father Clisson the four volumes of 
catechism instructions for country folk. If anything is owing 
to the printers, the religious articles will pay for it; and if 
there is anything over, Father Vatel must have what belongs 
to him, if the bishop thinks well. This is my last will, of which 
Father Mulot is my executor with the right to dispose as he 
thinks best of chasubles, chalices, and church and mission 
vestments on behalf of the Community. 



"Given at the Mission of Saint Laurent-sur-Sevre, April 27, 
1716. Signed: Louis-Marie Grignion." 

When he had attended to all earthly matters, Father De 
Montfort could give himself up to the anticipation of Heaven 
He sang the first verse of one of his hymns: 

On, on, dear friends, to Paradise, 

God's Paradise on high! 

Whatever be our gain on earth, 

'Tis surer gain to die! 

He kissed his crucifix and his little statue of the Virgin while 
he repeated the names of Jesus and Mary. He asked that 
these two treasures might be placed in his coffin and that 
the little chains which he wore as the symbols of his 
"slavery" might be left upon his neck, arms and feet. 

Some hours before death he fell into a coma. Then suddenly 
consciousness returned, and he cried: "Your attacks are 
quite useless; Jesus and Mary are with me; I have finished 
my course, I shall never sin again!" Thus the devil, the 
persecutor, was dismissed. Then in the room all was calm, 
until soul and body bade each other a gentle farewell in the 
evening of April 28. 

In September, 1838, Pope Gregory XVI bestowed upon Louis 
Marie Grignion De Montfort the title of Venerable, and on 
September 29, 1869, Pius IX proclaimed his virtues heroic. 
He was beatified by Leo XIII on January 22, 1888, and was 
canonized by Pius XII on July 20, 1947. 
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